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CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


was discovered by the Advertiser in 1818. Cannel 
Coal was then littleused in London: after surmounting 


much opposition, it has become the principal Cannel | 


Coal used in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 
in improving the London gas. Its joint products of 


gas of high illum:nating power, and coke of good a, | 
tis | 


make it one of .he most economical coals known. 
{| used by all tle London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Provi.ucial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was 
lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 
Times Orfice, are at present. 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
FiRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
established in 1804. 
BAMSAY’S GARESFIELD G?AL and COKE. 
Bone and Artificial Manures>f..\ kinds. 


Manufactory 


Address G. H. Ramsay, Offces, Broad-chare, New- | 


castle-on-Tyne. 
April 27, 1854. 





GAS ENGINEER WANTED. 


ANTED, an experienced, steady | 


Man, of unexceptionable character, to super- 
intend the Management of Gas-Works in a Southern 
City in the United States of America. 

Apply, stating Terms and References, to 
LopGE, Pricuarp, & Co., LIVERPOOL. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 
Ss. CARPENTER, 
LEATHER SELLER, 
AND 
Manufacturer of Stokers’ Gloves, 
At Ils. per dozen, 
3, BOW COMMON LANE. 


1858, 


Subscription 
per Ann. 


15s.in Advance |DOUBLE No 
18s Credit. Price 1s. 








| 
| 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.* 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for **Gas 
| Rerorts and OTHER OBJECTS in FIRE CLay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retortsin the United 
| Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
| shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 
| COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay S1pE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


| NOTICE. 
HE Undersigned, having disco- 


vered that FIRE-BRICKS BEAKING THE 
STAMP OF THEIR FIRM, BUT NOT MANU- 
| FACTURED BY THEM, and of a very inferior 
quality, are sold at the HAGUE, feel themselves 
| bound, in defence of the well-established reputation of 
the goods manufactured by them, to put the public on 
their guard against the fraud, in order that they may 
| not be imposed upon, and sustain loss by purchasing 
| a spurious article. 
| JOSEPH COWEN & C0O., 
Frre-Brick MANUFACTURERS, 
BLAYDON BURN, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


PINAR and GAS-WATER WANTED.— 








BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-IYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents = 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLD Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


"FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
Boilers, 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in his High-Pressure Steam Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 





Particulars to Messrs. HILLs and Co., Warsash, 


N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


and Warranted. 





| Leather for all kinds of Pumps and Erhauster-Valves, 


THOMAS EDGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 


AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS AND FITTING WORKS, 


59, GREAT PETER STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 


Station Meters, Experimental Meters, and Gasholders; Governors, Pressure Registers, By-pass and Slide-Valves, 
Photometers, &c. 


Swuportant Notice. 


THOMAS EDGE, from his long and intimate ex- 
perience of Diy Meters, being aware of the great 
imperfections which exist in the valves of all those 
hitherto in use (whether made by himself or other ma- 
nufacturers), notwithstanding their extensive use by 
several Gas Companies, has the pleasure to announce 
that he is at length enabled to introduce to their notice 
a Meter (invented by Mr. Hyams), with a Valve the 
peculiar movement of which must commend itself to 
every scientific man as not liable to become defective. 

It is well known that the Valvular Surfaces of all 
Dry Meters hitherto made, whether slide or rotary, 
very soon become separated, and allow a portion of 
the gas to pass through unregistered. The reason of 
this is, that by the erroneous principle upon which 
these valves are constructed every particle of deposit 
from the gas is constantly carried along the same path 
without ever being removed, and thus a gradual accre- 
tion of solid matter takes place, and the valve-cover is 
lifted from its seat. 

Mr. Hyams has, however, effectually remedied this 
fatal defect 4 the invention of his ECCENTRIC 
ROTARY VALVE, the great peculiarity of which is 
that the valve-cover revolves freely about its centre, 
while the centre itself is carried through a small circle 
about the main-shaft of the instrument by the eccen- 
tric which connects the two. The combined motions 
thereby cause every point in the surface of the valve- 
cover to describe a ey ae epicycloidal 
curve, and therefore produces a perfect wiping action, 
by which all extraneous matter is immediately removed. 

The Diaphragms in this Improved Meter being 
formed of almost solid plate surfaces, do not admit of 
any variation in the measuring-chambers, while the 
friction is reduced to the smallest amount by the very 
few joints in the Diaphragms; and the general simpli- 
city of the Meter will be obvious to every one. 

T. E. continues to manufacture large numbers of 
hés PATENT LEVER VALVE WET METERS, so 
generally used by Gas Companies, upwards of 70,000 
of them having been called for since the Patent was 
granted. This Meter is the only one which cannot 3 


— be tampered with to the injury of either the Gas tot : 
PLAN OF DRY METER VALVE. Company or the Consumer. SECTION OF DRY METER t 


BR VALVE. 
GAS-WORKS ERECTED FOR LIGHTINS TOWNS AND NOBLEMEN’S AND GENTLEMEN’S MANSIONS, 
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By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


| 

Moe =MEACOCK, 

PATENT DRY and IMPROVED WET GAS-METER WORKS, 1 
| 

| 











7, SNOW HILL, anv 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. | 


J. MEACOCK begs to call attention to his patent method of securing the Leather j 
diaphragm of his Dry Meter. Instead of using the soldering iron for this purpose, | 
it is held between two flat Metal Rings, and screwed up sound to a metal frame, as 
y /))) | N shown in the drawing. 

| TTT I By this improvement the perishing effect of hot tools to leather being avoided, its 
CIC } durability must be longer; also, its repair when needful is most simple, as a new 

; leather diaphragm can be applied by merely unscrewing the old one from the rim 
or frame to which it had been screwed up. 


Meters of Gas Companies being subject to so much wear and tear, J. M. begs 
f leave to assure those who may honour him with their commands, that nothing 
] but the stoutest materials for cases, the hardest gas-resisting metals, and best 
foreign leather for the interiors, will be used, and none but first-class workmen 
|| employed in their construction. 
I | Wet Gas-Meters Repaired and Reconstructed with J. Meacock’s Modern 
Improvements. 


i> 3 
| METERS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
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| All HM 
In consequence of the great demand for the above Meters, J. Meacock has found it necessary to remove his | 
Manufactory to more extensive Premises, 16, West Street, Smithfield, where Orders will be executed 
| on the shortest notice. | 
| 
| 


‘M2. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, TO GAS COMPANIES. “First-Rate Engineer, who has 
Consulting Engineer and Contractor. . For Sale, Four Dry-Lime Purifiers, had many years’ Pon me in the Construetion | | 


6 feet by 8 feet, with four Tiers of Cast-Iron | 27d Management of Gas-Works on the most approved || 
] plans, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. | 
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DUDLEY, near BIRMINGHAM. Gratings in each. eee : i } 
ean asin aS A CENTRAL HYDRAULIC VALVE, with 9-inch | Address, B.O0.Z., Mr. BRooknousg, 7, Albert Place, | | 
GAS-TAR FOR SALE, Connecting-Pipes, fitted with Doorways for cleaning | Avenue Road, Lewisham, KEenv. || 

| 





. : t all angles. 
| T Directors of the Warrington ‘Two TRAVELLING SCREW-LIFTS, fitted to ran 


GAS COMPANY are prepared to receive TEN- : - Pies Yovers i . eer o 
| DERS for the purchase of the TAR produced at their pe Puriior, for selsing the Covers and THE Shipley Gas Company are in 


\ | iow wi » oh ¢ , we: : “Gti 
[Rew The quantity will be about 40,000 gallons These Purifiers have been erected about four years, by Double tats, ant cobs poms te Suey ts Sete | 
; a 4 . 5 eter ’ P Accounts. ew 

|| Tenders, addressed to the Directors, and marked ne a aga perfect, being removed to be re have the assistance of a Clerk in the Office. } 
|| “* For Tar,” must be sent under cover to the Manager, piace: y . . age . Cicesilites : . 

| on or before the 3rd of June next. en Particulars may be obtained by application to Ep- Fiabe required to the amount of £300, || 
| By order of the Directors, warp CockEy and Sons, Gas Engineers, Frome, E Application, stating Age, previous employment, and | | 

{TaARRISON VEEVERS, Manager. SoMERSET, who would undertake to deliver and fix | Salary required, to be made in writing to Mr. James 
FYFE, SHIPLEY, before the 7th of June next. 





| THE SEVILLE GAS COMPANY. 


May 21, 1858. them. | ' 

















SHARES, “To Bearer,” 500f. (£20) each. 
MINIMUM GUARANTEED DIVIDEND, 7 per Cent, 


| 
“ Société en Commandite,” with Limited Liability. ! 
54 | 
| 
| 
| 





The SEVILLE GAS COMPANY possesses by its Charter the exclusive privilege of lighting the town of Seville for a period of Thirty Years from Feb. 1, 1854. At 
the expiration of this term the Municipality, by giving two years’ notice, can put an end to the Contract, and will have the right of purchasing the Works, the value of the 
same being determined by Arbitrators named by each party, and based upon the average profit realized annually by the Company, Should the Municipality not avail 
themselves of this power, the Concession will be continued for fifteen years upon the present conditions, andjat the end of this second period the Works will still belong to 
the Company. 

The Land on which the Gas-Works are built has been ceded to the Company by the Town in perpetuity, subject only to a very small ground-rent. It is immediately 
contiguous to the Stations of the Seville and Cordova and the Cadiz and Seville Railways, both of which lines will soon be opened for traffic, and the business of Seville, 

containing a population of more than 100,000 inhabitants, will then receive a considerable impetus. 

The Gas Company commenced operations in 1854, and has gradually extended its works to meet the growing demand for gas, which without doubt will be very con- | 
siderably increased during the present year, in consequence of the brilliant success which has just attended the lighting of the Palace of the Duc de Montpensier—:.n 
example which will speedily be followed by the introduction of Gas into the interior of all the principal private houses, 

In 1857 the gross Gas-Rental exceeded £9000, which gave a net profit on the year equal to fully 7 per cent. on the existing capital of £50,000. } 
s Bo pes to complete the main-laying and all the apparatus necessary for the lighting of the whole Town, as permitted by the Concession, an additional Capital of | 

30,000 is required, 

This aie of operations will, in due time, considerably angment the annual profits, as the general charges will not increase in the same proportion; but, in order 
to avoid the possibility of any temporary reduction in the dividend, the Company have concluded a contract with Messrs. York and Co., of Paris, for the leasing of the 
works for a term of fifteen years, on the following conditions :— : 

The Lessees engage to pay over to the Company half-yearly a sum equal to a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the whole paid-up capital for the first six 
years, and 8 per cent. for the nine remaining years of the lease, after which the entire profits will be divisible amongst the shareholders. Before the expiration of this 
period the cost of production will be considerably reduced, as the opening of the railways will have enabled the Company to use Spanish Coal, which will be delivered on 
the spot at a price at least 30 per cent. less than is now paid for English Coal. } 

The Lessees further engage to provide for and pay all general expenses and salaries, so that the interest above mentioned will be a net income to be paid on the shares 
representing the capital of the Company. 

As guarantee for the execution of their engagements, the Lessees have deposited in the hands of the Bankers of the Company 600 shares fully paid up, representing at 
par 300,000 f. (£12,000), which deposit will remain during the whole period of the lease. ) 

The above arrangements having been unanimously approved at. a General Meeting of the Shareholders held in Pariz, on the 10th of March last, Messrs. York and Co. 
became the Lessees of the Seville Gas- Works on the Ist of April, 1858, and the annual rental commences from that date. } 

The Company is now, therefore, prepared to issue the 1500 shares, representing the additional capital of £30,000. All the shares stand upon the same footing. The 
half-yearly coupons of interest are payable in London or in Paris, at the option of the holder. a 

The amount of each Share is payable by instalments as follows :—£5 on subscription, £5 on the Ist of July, £5 on the lst of August, and £5 on the Ist of September 
next. Definitive Shares * ‘To Bearer ’’ will be delivered on payment of the last instalment. 

The liability of the Shareholder is strictly limited to the nominal amount of the Share, viz. 500 f. (£20). 

Applications for Shares, accompanied by a remittance for the first instalment, may be addressed to the LONDON AND CouNTY Bank, LomBanD STREET, LONDON, or 
through any of its branches, according to the subjoined form; and, in the event of a smaller amount of Shares being allotted than the number applied for, the balance of ihe 


deposit will be carried to the credit of the second instalment. 











To rue GéRANT OF THE SEvILLE Gas Company, 
110, Rue Neuve des Mathurins, Paris. 





SiR, 


| 

_ PF request you will allot me Shares, or any less number, in the above Company. I send you herewith the sum of £ 

}] being a Deposit of £5 per Share on Shares, and I undertake to pay the remaining instalments on such number of Shares as may be allotted to : 
|| (not exceeding the above number), in accordance with the terms of the Prospectus, viz., £5 on the lst of July, £5 0n the lst of August, and £5 on the Ist of Septem 
|| next ensuing. 
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The late hour at which the report of the proceedings on the Birkenhead 
| Gas and Water Bill was received on the eve of the publication of the last 
| number rendered it impossible to bestow the ordinary care on the correc- 
tion of the proofs, and the following errata occur, some of which were 
corrected in the copies last struck off :— 

At page 281, first col., 5th line from the bottom, for “ Fabr.” read “ of 
| hardness.” 
| Page 283, second col., the following was omitted after Mr. Welsby’s an- 
| nouncement of the withdrawal of the railway company :— 
| Mr. VENABLEs said the parties had not come to any agreement upon the 
| suggestions thrown out by the committee, but proposals had been made 
| which he would now submit to them. ‘They were as follows :—” 
| a 285, first col., 54th line, for “a bole of clay,’ read “ boulder 
| clay.” 








| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| A. B. C.—Wait for the new edition of “Clegg's Treatise on Gas,” upon 
| which Mr. Rutter is now engaged. 


— 
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|| NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 
| Tus strange state of uncertainty which seems to have charac- 
| terized public opinion in political matters, especially of late 
| years, since the old party landmarks have been reraoved to 
| allow the application of the doctrines of expediency, is still 
| | hovering over us; and, it is to be feared, still places in jeopardy 


Se — 








| 


the pecuniary, as well as the moral interests of the nation. 
The miserable Local Government Bill, of Mr. Adderley, has 
no sooner been presented to the House of Commons than 
another of the modern attacks upon the system of Private Bill 
Legislation follows in its train ; and then Parliament is invited 
to interfere in the private relations of the London gas-makers 
and gas consumers. The Conservatives, moreover, who might 
so easily, and so successfully, have placed themselves on the 
noble vantage ground of Constitutionalism, have failed to per- 
ceive the importance of such a position ; and they are following 
—lamely, but with evident willingness—the course of their 
predecessors in naming secret commissions to organize attacks 
upon vested interests ; for no higher purpose, we fear, than to 
gratify the whim or the prejudice which may happen to sway 
public opinion at the moment. Bitter experience has taught 
us that a Royal Commission is about the worst possible tri- 
bunal for the investigation of any subject affecting the rights 
and properties of persons exposed to public obloquy, whether 
justified or not. A certain amount of trouble and responsi- 
bility is, however, saved by their use; and so the men who 
have not the moral courage to withstand a popular prejudice, 
or to perform to the end laborious public duties, are glad to 
avail themselves of so convenient an excuse. Some time since 
a Royal Commission was named to inquire into the Lighthouse 
system ; now we have one on the duties of Coroners, and 
another on the Turnpike Tolls (Metropolis); we may have 
one to-morrow on the Supply of Gas to the Metropolis, nor 
can we say where the farce is to end. This we do say, never- 
theless: that it is monstrous to suppose that truth can ever be 
attained by investigations of this sort, carried on as they are 
ex parte, and with closed doors. Royal Commissions hitherto 
have but served to usher in jobs; nor are they likely to 
change their character in the hands of a government as devoid 
of fixed principle as it is of originality of views or grasp of in- 
tellectual power amongst its subordinate members. No doubt, 
also, the grave question raised by Messrs. Ayrton and Locke 
with respect to the equalization of the Poor’s Rates in the Me- 
tropolis, will be handed over to a commission very shortly ; for 
it is too delicate and too complicated in ifs bearings to in- 
vite the attention of trading politicians, whilst the magnitude 
of some of the evils of the present system is such that they 
must soon be dealt with. Allthe Gas and Water-Works Com- 
panies of London are directly interested in these matters; and 
it is on this account that we again and again call their atten- 
tion to them, and urge them to combine for their own defence. 
Whatever settlement of the rating question may be arrived at, 
either by the intervention of Parliamentary Committees, or of 
Royal Commission, the great companies of the metropolis will 
have to pay heavily. It behoves them, therefore, to make 
their case heard by those who may have to advise the Legis- 
lature on the subject. 


For, indeed, Mr. Ayrton had much truth on his side when 
he dwelt on the existing partial and unfair pressure of the 
poor’s rates upon the parishes of the metropolis. Emphati- 
cally, the poor are made too often, in our huge Babylon, to 
support the poor, whilst the rich are enabled to avoid paying 
their proportionate contribution. But in admitting this, it 
must not be understood that we are by any means disposed to 
go the whole length of the system Mr. Ayrton would introduce. | 
An equalization of the rating to the support of the poor, over 
all London, would not prove, we are convinced, more satisfac- 
tory to the public than the equalization of rating for the pur- 
poses of the Metropolis Management Act has already done ; 
and Mr. Estcourt and Sir B. Hall were right in urging the im- 








portance of Local Self-Government in this case. It is, of course, 
a magnificent joke thus to find the Honourable Member for | 
Marylebone again supporting, when out of office, the principles | 
he himself had so singularly endeavoured to set aside when in | 
power ; nor can we attach much importance to the sincerity of | 
the admiration of the principles of Local Self-Government by any 
colleague of the Minister who could have introduced the Local 
Management Bill of this year. 
so we accept the unwilling, or the inconsistent admiration 


—_.___—_——_ 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri: and|} 


of these men to the cause we advocate, all the more because 


it is both unwillingly and inconsistently given. 
them aside, it is unquestionably true that, unless the relief of 


But, leaving } | 


the poor be effected by those directly interested in discovering || 


and preventing its abuses, the suggested remedy will be worse 


than the disease—to the State immediately, to the present|| 


over-taxed and complaining parishes eventually. The whole 
of our English system of poor laws is, in fact, opposed to the 
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even at times that the attempt to apply strictly logical laws to 
them must ultimately lead to absurd conclusions, yet it is im- 
possible to deny that there is danger to society in erecting into 
a State maxim, that even idleness and misconduct do not suffice 
to forfeit the claim of a citizen to State support. This maxim 
is the basis of our Poor Laws, as it was of the Socialists of the 
Babceuf or the Pierre Leroux schools ; and it certainly acts to 
encourage idleness and destroy self-reliance. It is only by 
modifying or counteracting the mischievous tendency of the 
system of compulsory relief, by leaving the distribution of that 
relief in the hands of those who have to provide the funds for 
its supply, that we in England have supported so long a system 
which is logically so false ; and therefore it is, that any attempt 


stop? Why confine it to the metropolis? In country towns 
it would be easy to discover instances of inequality and seeming 


that of ancient Rome or of modern France, where the Govern- 
ment was, and is, looked to by all its subjects for support when 
their own resources or energies fail ? 


The whole of the question of local taxation, however, requires 
to be examined carefully, for it presses with gradually and 
steadily increasing weight upon all the interests of the country. 
In the county of Middlesex, for instance, the Magistrates have 
lately raised the assessment about 10 per cent. of their own 
mere motion; partly, we would observe, to pay for the extra 
expense of using the police as spies. The only appeal from 
this apportionment is to the Magistrates themselves ; and they, 
it must be borne in mind, are neither elected by, nor are they 
responsible to, the ratepayers. Gas and Water Companies 
are particularly plundered in this manner; and the history of 
the recent changes in the ratings of such bodies as the New 
River Company might furnish many lessons to warn and to 
guide its colleagues, if unity or good feeling prevailed in their 
ranks. Unfortunately, nothing of the kind does exist; and 
the only illustration of ‘‘ the bundle of sticks” to be found 
amongst public companies of the kind we mention, is the one 
represented on the outside of Mr. C. Pearson’s pamphlets. 
This is but a poor defence against the wrongs and injustice 
to which they are exposed, whether from Government, from 
Magistrates, or from parish demagogues. 


In the matter of the attempted change of the Private Bill 
system of the Legislature, it is curious to observe the utter 
ignorance of the principles involved which is generally displayed 
on the subject by many who ought to know better; and the 
singular manner in which the supporters of the present system 
allow its adversaries to divert attention from the real facts by 
means of the false issues they raise. No doubt many works 
are nipped in the bud by the necessity for obtaining an Act of 
Parliament ; great sums may have been squandered in Parlia- 
mentary contests, and much evil may have been thus indirectly 
caused. But no good can exist in any highly artificial state of 
society without being accompanied by some contingent evil ; 
and in every inquiry of the description now before us we ought 
to weigh the advantage against the disadvantage, and to 
ascertain whether the latter were or were not susceptible of 
remedy before any radical change be admitted. Now, we hold 
that it is to society a matter of far greater moment that the 


|| rights of private property should be jealously maintained than 


that any temporary, and perhaps imaginary, public good 
should be gained. The circumstances, therefore, under which 
private persons should be compelled to yield their property for 
the execution of any work of asserted public utility ought to 
be severely examined; nor should such private persons be 
compelled so to yield without receiving very ample compensa- 
tion. These are self-evident truths, and even they who ad- 
vocate the Socialist doctrines of the day are obliged to dis- 








‘tribunal appointed in our country to investigate the peculiar 
|| circumstances referred to than against these abstract proposi- 
|| tions themselves. But we firmly believe that, whatever may 
|| be the occasional errors of the Committees upon Private Bills, 
_| substantially the decisions they arrive at are more correct, and 

more in accordance with the rules of common sense, than those 
|, Which would emanate from a more forensic tribunal. The 


to diminish the direct personal interest of the distributors of | 
the relief, in keeping down its amount, is so objectionable. If, | 
too, the principle of a general rate be admitted, where is it to | 


injustice of rating, nearly as great as any to be met with in the | 
metropolis ; are they to be rectified in the same manner? and, 
if so, shall we not rapidly fall into a similar national state to | 


strict laws of political economy ; and, though we ourselves feel | questions usually debated before them are questions of moral 
so deeply the mixed character of human affairs as to suspect | 





appreciation, or of matters of fact; and any number of well- 
educated gentlemen ought to be as well able to settle them as 
any equal number of lawyers could do; nay, from the mere 
fact of their being more free from technical prejudices, their 
opinions are likely to be more consonant with common sense.. 
For our parts, as we distinctly hold that communities ought to 
have no facilities whatever in carrying out works of a nature: | 
to interfere with private rights, we do not even think that the, 
expense of obtaining an Act of Parliament for such purposes | 
should be diminished to such an extent as to induce Corpora- | 
tions or public bodies to apply for them on frivolous grounds. | 
But it must be observed, that much of this class of expenditure | 
arises from the extortion of Counsel and Agents ; still more 





| from the fees of the House. The remedy of the former evil | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lies principally in the hands of the public at large : no legisla- 
tive measure could affect it. The latter evil could easily be set | 
to rights ; but it suits the purpose of Law Reformers rather to 
create new places than to apply simple remedies to recognized 


| evils which might easily be dealt with if they were really in 


earnest. 

It would, indeed, have been easy to have introduced one or 
two clauses in the Local Government Bill, which would have 
rendered that measure, far more truly than it now appears 
likely to be, a boon to the independent local authorities (its 


| asserted real object), whilst they would have obviated the ne- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 





| guise their attacks by directing the latter rather against the | 
‘to be observed that many ordinary kitchen-ranges are precisely | 


cessity for many useless appeals to Parliament. Thus, for in- 
stance, a clause simply empowering the local authorities re- 
sponsible for the drainage and sewerage of a district to enter 
upon lands immediately contiguous to the main drainage 
stream of their district, for the purpose of constructing inter- 
cepting sewers, after payment of liberal compensation to the 
owners and occupiers, would enable many towns to effect im- 
provements of very grave importance. A clause authorizing 
such bodies to treat with any persons for the supply of water, | 


| and for that purpose to authorize their contractors to lay down 


mains and pipes, would in many instances secure that advan- 
tage, without its being necessary for the supposed contractors 
to secure statutory powers. But, if such plain, common-sense 
legislation prevailed, what would become of the Civil Service, 
or of Boards of Health? or how would “ whips” be able to | 
perform their functions ? 


The first appeal case against a conviction under the Smoke | 
Nuisance Abatement Act has terminated as we predicted ; and i 
Mr. Pontifex has been condemned by Philip 2, in confirma- | 
tion of the judgment of Philip 1. What a solemn farce is the | 
whole of this system of police justice (as it is insolently called), | 
and of the business of the Quarter Sessions! What a disgrace | 
to our Legislature in particular is the measure which places | 
the whole manufacturing interests of the metropolis at the | 
mercy of such Dogberrys, or of the police spies! How long | 
will the intelligent manufacturers of London tolerate so galling, | 
so ridiculous an insult upon their common sense; such an 
unblushing system of black mail for the benefit of police spies, | 
or of retired bell-hangers promoted to the dignity of Govern- | 
ment Smoke Inspectors? In this case of Mr. Pontifex, an in- 
formation was laid because smoke was seen, or said by men who 
have a direct pecuniary interest in so seeing to have been seen, 
issuing from the flue of a melting-pot used for the purpose 
of melting lead for conversion into white lead. Now, we ask, , 
firstly, what is the definition of a “‘ furnace?”’ The word 
comes to us from furnus, an oven; and it is usually applied to . 
that part of the chamber in which heat is generated for any | 
technical purposes, situated beyond the grate itself. Now, we | 
have seen the melting-pot which Lord Palmerston’s Act has | 
brought into notice, and we find that it has, strictly speaking, | 
no furnace at all. It has simply a grate, 2 feet 8 inches by 
1 foot 2 inches; and, immediately after leaving this grate, the | 
gases and smoke pass into the flue. There is actually no | 


furnace “to construct or alter so as to consume its own smoke,” | 


and we are surprised that counsel did not raise this objection, | 
which, we hold, takes the melting-pot out of the meaning of | 
Lord Palmerston’s Act, if it ever meant anything more than 

the creation of a new system of police interference. And it is | 


of the same dimensions as the fire-place under the melting-pot} 
—with this difference, however, that the fire being placed verti- 
cally instead of horizontally, and being confined within face-bars, 
a much greater quantity of coal can be burnt at the same time |! 


‘in a kitchen-range than can be burnt under Mr. Pontifex’s | 


k 
i 


melting-pot. Why, then, should the private fire be exempt || 
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from the law which is made to press so heavily upon manufac- 
turers ; or why do not the police spies inform against Lord 
Palmerston for not constructing or altering his kitchen-ranges 
or his copper fires, so as to consume their own smoke? It is 
absurd, however, to expect justice or common sense from the 
law-makers or the law administrators of the day, so the manu- 
facturers of London must combine to influence their own repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, if they wish to escape the vexatious 
intervention of the Central Government. Police magistrates, 
police inspectors, chairmen of quarter sessions, are all under the 
direct control of the Home Office ; and the manufacturers may 
be sure that, if they can establish an influence over the Elections, 
they will be heard. Let them be ever so much in the right, 
they will not otherwise be attended to. 

We regret to observe that, during the trial of Mr. Pontifex’s 
case, Dr. Odling should have stated that ‘‘ smoke could be 
burnt.” This was merely an unworthy pandering to the crot- 
chets of Lord Palmerston and of ‘ Lawyer Bodkin ;” for Dr. 
Odling knows perfectly well that, practically speaking, smoke 
cannot be burnt; it can only be burnt in a laboratory, and by 
the aid of all manner of scientific appliances. All the so-called 
successful smoke-consuming apparatuses depend, moreover, for 
their success on the prevention of smoke. Dr. Odling would, 
therefore, have done more justice to his own character had he 
stigmatized Lord Palmerston’s Act as it deserves, than he did 
by endeavouring to prove its logic. The threat of personal 
vengeance with which Mr. Bodkin dismissed the case was, we 
may also add, as characteristically disgraceful as any other part 
of this strange case. 

The report of Mr. Ker Seymer’s Commission upon the 
Sewerage of Towns has appeared ; and, as far as it goes, serves 
to confirm the opinions of those who contend that the improve- 
ment of the Thames is to be sought rather in the embankment 
of its muddy fore-shores than in the execution of any system of 
outfall sewers. The misfortune under which this commission 
has always laboured has been, however, that it neither 
numbered in its ranks, nor did it seek the advice of, a single 
competent engineer. It has, therefore, done good service by 
exposing much of the “humbug” of the Chadwickian- 
sewerage-manure school ; but from its own inherent defects it 
has not been able to suggest any practical remedy for the evils 
under which the metropolis is said to suffer from the pollution 
of its river. Even the plan suggested for the embankment is 
but a bad plagiarism from Mr. Martin’s and Mr. Page’s schemes, 
published many years ago; whilst the mode of dealing with 
the sewerage is but a modification of Mr. Wicksteed’s sug- 
gestions. Indeed, all that is good in the plans thus ushered 
into the world by the Lords of the Treasury is not new ; all 
that is new, in the engineering part at least, is not good. We 
make this reserve because there is much in the chemical part 
of the investigations thus recorded of great interest and practical 
value. 

We must reserve for consideration in a future number the 
important questions raised before the committee on the Man- 
chester Water Bill, contenting ourselves for the present by 
observing that they involve subjects of the highest moment in 
relation to the sanitary improvement of towns. The present 
polluted state of the Thames is one of the consequences of the 
crusade carried on by Mr. Chadwick against cesspools, and the 
same results will inevitably attend the discharge of fcecal 
sewerage into the streams which traverse Manchester, unless 
it be intercepted by main drains and carried to distant outfalls, 
or deodorized. The evidence of Mr. Hawksley and Mr. Bate- 
man on these points will be perused with interest by all who 
occupy themselves with sanitary questions. 





“ HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD.” 
History affords innumerable examples of individuals and of 
parties falling a sacrifice to their own designs, or of becoming 
the first victims to their ill-disguised schemes of selfish 
aggrandizement; and the punishments which retributive justice 
thus administers are the more severe from the total absence of 
public sympathy with the sufferer when he appeals for com- 
passion or solicits relief. ‘Serves him right,” is the short 
expression of popular sentiment when a Robespierre is sentenced 
to death by his own convention, or a Guilloutin is decapitated 
by his own ingeniously-contrived instrument of execution ; and 
the engineer of the Cork Consumers’ Gas Company must now, 
in like manner, be the object of a similar sentiment. His case, 
indeed, is not quite so grave as that of either of the personages 








before named, but poetical justice has beer equally realized, 





though in a milder form, better adapted to the less sanguinary 
notions of the present day. 


the “Saxon” gas company from that city. The movement | 


1 


fi 
Mr. Anderson, it is well known, has been, and is, the active | i 
agent of the political agitators at Cork who combined to expel |; 


4 
; 


' 


originated chiefly at his instigation, and by his perseverence |! 


the works and mains of the Cork Consumers’ Gas Company | 
were completed and laid down, and the citizens have for some | 


months past enjoyed the felicity of being supplied with genuine 


Irish orthodox gas. He has shown a vast amount of zeal in| 
his endeavours to promote the exclusive supply of this article; 


and in doing so he has exhibited almost as much eagerness to || 


expel the ‘‘ Saxon’ company established at Cork as if he were | 


i] 
' 


a native of the sister isle and belonged naturally to the clique | 


into whose service he has enlisted. The city of Cork is, how- 
ever, too limited a sphere for Mr. Anderson’s enterprise, and | 
in the course of events he became the lessee and joint purchaser 


of the gas-works at the not far distant city of Waterford. The - 
shareholders of the original company were mostly born on Irish | 
soil, and were, so far, fully entitled to supply the citizens with 


gas; but, as too often happens with affairs exclusively Lrish, the | 
concern was mismanaged, the works fell into decay, and the srppty 


was anything but satisfactory, either to the shareholders or to the |, 


consumers, 


Mr. Anderson, therefore, undertook to renovate '' 


the concern; and for that purpose he formed a new company. ‘! 


composed principally of ‘ foreigners.’”’ Under their rute ane | 
under Mr. Anderson’s management the supply of gas was put 


altogether on a better footing. The mains were extended, , 
parts of the town were lighted that had previously been ix | 
darkness, the gas was improved in quality, there was no stint |. 
in the quantity, and the price was not more than fairly remu- | 


nerative. 


The gas consumers of Waterford had cause to re- |! 


joice at the improved state of things, and would, no doubt, |! 
have been well satisfied but for the circumstance that the com- 
pany who had thus benefited them were ‘‘ Saxons.” Their | 


grievance in this respect brings to mind the American lady 


who, having been restored to health by a visit to the oid). 
country, bitterly lamented that she should be indebted to Eng-'; 


land for so great a benefit. 
Waterford assumed the form of a grievance. 


The laments of the patriots of / 
A clique of agi- |! 


tators, similar to that at Cork, with which Mr. Anderson is as- | 
sociated, conceiving it to be an insult to the inhabitants of j 
Waterford to be supplied with any but Irish gas, raised the ory ‘| 


of ‘Ireland for the Irish!” 
foreigners by establishing another company. 


and endeavoured to oust the | 
More strictly ;! 


patriotic than their compatriots at Cork, they thought of light- |’ 
ing the town with gas made from peat extracted from the boge . 
of Ireland. Could that have been accomplished, the patriotic H 
flame would have burned with greatly increased ardour; bunt ;! 
no flame of sufficient luminosity has yet been obtained from i! 
peat, and the tentative experiment having failed, the agitatore ,/ 
were reluctantly obliged to abandon that part of their project |! 


and to be satisfied with the idea of making Irish gas from 
English coal. 


The agitators at Waterford had, indeed, some better founda-: 


a 


tion to rest upon than their confreres at Cork, for they had ; 
Mr. Anderson’s estimates and statements of results to the Cor-! 


sumers’ Company whereon to found their attacks. 
difficult to reconcile his statement that 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet is | 


It seemed ;| 


a sufficiently remunerative price at Cork for 12 sperm candle 
gas, with the charge of 6s. 8d. per 1000 for 10 sperm candle |! 
gas at Waterford ; and this want of consistency gave some sub-;' 
stantial ground for the opposition before the parliamentary ;! 
committee when the new company applied for an Act of In-,;' 
corporation. The proceedings before that committee, which ;! 


are fully reported elsewhere, show clearly how Mr. Anderson |! 


has been exposed hostilely to the same influences in one town,! 


which he courted and made himself the agent of in another. | 


As the established gas company at Cork had to complain of ! 
groundless charges, of the violent hostility of a political clique, |/ 


and of want of courtesy and opposition on the part of the cor-| 


poration, in the same manner, though in a less degree, Mr. || 


j 
\ 
j 


Anderson and his new company have had to encounter the || 
want of courtesy and opposition of a political corporation, |’ 


the hostility of a large portion of the citizens 
lave presented themselves as petitioners against the Dill, | 
with a Roman Catholic bishop at their head, and vague com- |! 
plaints as to the quality of the gas and of deficient supply te |! 
the public lights. The object of the petitioners was stated to // 
be to prevent the company from becoming independent of the |! 
corporation by Act of Parliament ; and it was probably the fur- |) 

| 
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ther intention of the clique to annoy the existing company by 
the vexatious exercise of petty authority, so as to compel them 
ultimately to sell their works to the corporation, and thus to drive 
the heretical Saxons out of the city. If the bill were to pass, it 
would not, of course, prevent the formation of an opposition 
company; but the patriots at Waterford seem not daring 
enough to make that attempt; and Mr. Blake, the represen- 
tative of the city, who was examined as a witness against the 
bill, gravely informed the committee that, if the bill passed, 
‘the people of Ireland have so much reverence for an Act of 
| Parliament that it would be difficult to get people to subscribe 
'to-another company.” It is gratifying to hear from such high 
authority that the people of Ireland have become so obedient 
| tothe law, though it happened, in the case of the United Ge- 
| neral Gas Company, that their Act of Parliament did not pro- 
| tect them from the effects of political influence at Cork. 
Considering how open Mr. Anderson had laid himself to the 
| eer of faction at Waterford, by his conduct and statements 
in-aid of the factious movement at Cork, he has come out of the 
|| committee much less damaged than he might have expected, 
| and less so, we may say, than would satisfy the full require- 
ments of poetical justice. Though 4s. 6d. is said by him to be 
|| a sufficient price at Cork, his company have been allowed a 
| bavsanepeee price of 6s. at Waterford, with certain discounts to 
large consumers, which will in no case reduce it to 5s. They 
| are, indeed, saddled with the supply of the public lights at 
| £3. 15s, all the year ; which, considering the large proportion 
| thas consumed compared with the gas burned by private con- 
| sumers, will considerably diminish the profit on the otherwise 
| high charge of 6s. per 1000 for 10 sperm candle gas. 
|! The experience which Mr. Anderson has gained at Water- 
| ford must have taught him the danger of playing with two- 
be in swords. Such a weapon may deal a formidable blow, 
| but in lifting it sufficiently high to produce the full effect, it 
|may cut the head of him who wields it and paralyze his efforts. 
1 In his handling of the weapon of political faction at Cork, Mr, 
Anderson contrived to deliver a trenchant blow on the existing 
Lene company there; but he has been struck with the same 
| weapon at Waterford, and he may consider himself lucky that 
| he has not been more seriously damaged. 











| 
| eireutar to Gas Compantes. 
| 


Tue delegates of the metropolitan parishes have conferred 
with their parliamentary representatives as to the mode of con- 
ducting the inquiry into the conduct of the gas companies 
before the committee of the House of Commons, and have 
proposed some resolutions more extended than those they at 
first agreed to as expressing the whole of their wants. Their 
original resolutions having been shown to contain no demands 
that the gas companies had not already answered or were 
| willing to accede to, the delegates have thought it fitting to be 
|| more specific in their requirements, and to enter more fully 
||into the conditions of gas supply in the metropolis. Not only 
jis a maximum price for 12 sperm candle gas insisted on, but they 
jnow extend their desires to a light of superior quality, and 
‘want to have two highest-standard prices; one for gas from 
| rag coal, and “the other for cannel gas. So ‘far they 
are on the right track, for we have all along contended that it is 
to the advantage of consumers to pay a higher price for greater 
‘iluminating power, and not to limit the gas companies to a com- 
|paratively low standard of price and quality. The metro- 
||politan gas companies, we believe, will on this point agree 
i; with the delegates, who, indeed, now that they have been 
|| compelled to define their w ants, seem to require, even in their 
|| extended form, nothing essential that would not have been 
|;readily granted without “all the hubbub they have raised. One 
,,af the resolutions respecting the public lights the gas com- 
|| panies will be only too ready to accept. It is proposed that 
|| the price charged for the public lamps shall in no case be 
'|higher per 1000 feet than the lowest price charged to any 
|| private consumer ; and if that resolution be carried into effect, 
ithe ratepayers, we imagine, will have no reason to thank their 
delegates, as it would in most cases impose on the parishes 











| 


{ 
' 
) 


/a high r rate than is now paid for the public lamps. There 
jare some few requirements, indeed, in the proposed enact- 
jments—such as the extension of mains into unpopulated 


| districts, uniformity of pressure, and the power to purchase 
ithe works of any gas company—that may be objected 

ito by = gas companies; but in all the main points they 
| wos Wd, we have no doubt, willingly agree to be bound by 














the stipulations which the delegates propose for settling | 
the disputed metropolitan gas question to their satisfac. | 
tion. Now that they have been pushed into action and are | 
required to specify their grievances, it appears quite evident | 
that they are at a loss what to complain of, and they have been | 
under the necessity of advertising for complaints. ‘‘ Grievances || 
Wanted ” is a novel form of advertisement, yet such an appli- | 
cation has been addressed to the public by the metropolitan || 
delegates, who cannot among themselves get up a case to go || 
before a parliamentary committee. What they have to do | 
was clearly enough stated by Sir Benjamin Hall. They must || 
bring before the committee evidence to prove that the dis- } 
tricting arrangements of the gas companies have been | 
prejudicial to the interests of the public and to the private | 
gas consumers of the metropolis; and, if they fail to do that, | 
their case will fall to the ground, as there is every reason 
to believe it will. In the meantime, the question, ‘‘ Who is to 
pay?” greatly agitates the minds of the delegates, and the | 
greater part of the time of the conference was occupied with | 
that consideration, as it is well known that the auditors of the 
parish accounts will not pass items for parliamentary expenses. 
The question was not very satisfactorily answered, for though 
it was agreed that each parish should contribute £10, it did 
not clearly appear from whose pockets the money was to come ; 
and if, as seems most probable, the delegates themselves will | 
have to provide the funds, their zeal in the cause will greatly | 
abate before the committee meets. That time is not yet fixed, || 
nor, indeed, is the committee nominated. It is to consist of 
fifteen members, five of whom are to be nominated by the. 
delegates, five by the gas companies, and five by the Govern- | 
ment; and, before a body so impartially constituted, there can | 
be no doubt the interests of the consumers and of the gas 
companies will be fairly dealt with. | 
An insidious movement has been recently set on foot by the | 
advocates of centralization with the ostensible object of re-| 
ducing the expenses of obtaining private Acts, but really for 
the purpose of substituting permanent boards of well-paid 
Government officials, for the present unpaid and independent 
committees to whom all private bills are referred. The sub- 
ject was first brought forward by Lord Robert Cecil, and on 
Thursday last Colonel Wilson Patten, the chairman of the 
Committee of Selection, moved for returns “‘ for the last ten | 
years of the parliamentary expenses incurred in each year of 
gas companies, water companies, and turnpike trusts, under 
the heads of parliamentary fees; fees to counsel; attendance 
of witnesses ; other general expenses ; and for the proportion 
which the total parliamentary expenses bear to the total ca- 
pital of each company or trust.” As no obligation exists on 
the part of companies to make any such returns, it be- 
comes a question for their consideration how far they may 
be disposed to aid the movement by responding to the 
appeal. The experiment of deputing the legitimate func- 
tions of Parliament to a board of Government officials has | 
not been sufficiently successful in the instance of the Ge- 
neral Board of Health, to warrant the contemplated exten- 
sion of the system; and though the present private bill 
legislation is not without its imperfections and inconveniences, 
it is still to be preferred to the rule of crotchety functioneers 
and speculative theorists. The almost inextricable confusion 
into which the town drainage question has been brought 
throughout the country, is solely due to the empirical engineer- 
ing and crude theories of Government officials; and a similar 
fate will inevitably attend every attempt to control enterprise | 
and regulate industry by concentrating in prejudiced, and | 
therefore incompetent hands, powers which can only be con- | 
stitutionally exercised by the joint action of the different branches | 
of the Legislature. Gas and Water Companies have hitherto 
escaped this species of interference, to the manifest benefit not | 
only of themselves, but of the public at large; and they, too, | 
will rue the day, should it ever arrive, when their interests | 
shall be entrusted to the judgment of political and social econo- | 
mists of the Chadwickian school, and when intrigue and cor- | 
ruption become an element hitherto unknown in legislating | 
between rival interests. 











@orresponvence. 


GAS EXPLOSIONS. 
Srr,—An explosion of gas, causing serious injury to person and | 
property, having oceurred in this neighbourhood, and two other | 
eases having been lately reported in other lide T have made in- | 
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uiry as to the scape 
that it arose from the hydraulic slide of the chandelier, in conse- 


— of its becoming unsealed by the evaporation of the water, | 


beg, through your columns, to call the attention of gas consumers 
to the fact, and to recommend a simple remedy against evaporation. 
| When the hydraulic tube is supplied with water, a teaspoonful of 
good salad oil should be afterwards added, which will effectually 
prevent evaporation of the water. I have in some cases had the 
hydraulic tubes filled entirely with oil, but found that the chande- 
lier did not work so well as in water for any length of time ;—my 
, object was to avoid the constant evaporation of the water, whic 


'lobject is effected by the use of a small portion of oil, as above 


| 
} 
| 


stated. 


| Bell Green, Sydenham. Maenvs OHREN. 
| 
| 
| 





Kegtster of New Patents. 





2645.—Cuarites Waker, of New Lanark, in the co. of Lanark, N.B. 


cotton spinner, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of manure from 
sewerage or drainage matters.” Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated October 15, 1857. 


| This invention relates to a simple and effective means of obtaining use- 


ful fertilizing products from sewerage and drainage matters by filtration. 
In utilizing sewerage and drainage matters in this way the fluid matters, 
as collected from their producing grounds, are conducted directly to a fil- 
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cause of the escape of gas, and having ascertained | apparatus employed in its manufacture. By a simplified modification of 





tering bed, which is fitted up with a series of short vertical lengths of pipe | 


by preference earthenware or clay drain-pipes. These pipes are disposed 
at regular intervals apart, so that their lower ends open directly into the 


conveying ducts of the sewerage to be operated upon; and their open | 


upper ends are covered by small perforated plates or slabs, over which is 
placed in each case a layer or layers of permeable or filtering matter. In 
this way the sewerage matter, being caused to flow in a continuous current 
into and through these short pipes or holders, the comparatively clear fluid 
passes off at the upper ends of the pipes through the filtering medium, 
whilst that medium retains the solid matter in the interior of the pipes. 
‘The process goes continuously on until the pipes are filled with solid 
matter; when the sewerage supply is turned off, the series of full pipes are 
directed into a fresh or empty series, when the same process is repeated. 
In this way the process is continuously carried on, and the intercepted 
solid matter of the sewerage is removed from the pipes and dried by artifi- 
cial heat into powder or brick-shaped pieces as may be desired, when it is 
ready for use as a manure, 


2660.—Ricuarp ArcuinaLD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London, 
for “‘ Improvements in forming the joints of pipes for conveying water, 
gas, and other fluids.” Patent dated Oct. 17, 1857. 

The invention consists in the following methods of forming the joints of pipes 

for conveying water, gas, and other fluids. According to one arrangement, 


one of the pipes which is to be connected is formed with an enlarged end, | 


| terminated by a recessed flange, into the recess of which a ring of vulcan- 


ized indiarubber is placed, and against this ring a circular plate is tightly 
| screwed to the flange. The second of the two pipes to be connected is 


| then forced through the ring, which is of such an internal diameter as to 
| admit the said pipe and grasp it tightly, forming with it a fluid-tight 


joint. If the two pipes thus connected are to be subjected to longitudinal 
action, only the circular plate may be plain; but if they are to be subjected 
to transverse strains, this plate may be formed with a funnel-shaped flange 


spreading outward from the packing ring. According to another arrange- | 


‘ment, the enlargement of the end of one of the pipes may be dispensed 


|| with, and a boxed flange formed on the pipe, into the recess of which 
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this valve, an efficient by-pass is obtained. 

The claim is for— | 

1. The general construction and arrangements of gas-valves as described. | 

2. The application and use of valves for changing the direction of the | 
flow of gas, consisting of an upper and lower box, divided into two or| 
more cells or chambers by radiating divisions, and so disposed that any 
two contiguous cells or chambers in the lower box may be brought into 
communication with each other by suitably adjusting or turning the upper 
box, as described. 

3. The application and use to and in gas-valves, of the description above 
referred to, of small drain-pipes for drawing off the tar or other deposits 
from the several cells or chambers of the lower portion of the valve, as 
hereinbefore described. 


2727.Joun Appison, of the IH. E. I. Company’s Army, Bombay, and 
of Tours, in France, for “Discovering and destroying hydrogen or car- 
buretted hydrogen gas and other gases in coal-mines, dwelling-houses, or 
other places.” Patent dated Oct. 28, 1857. 

This invention consists, firstly, in detecting the presence of hydrogen or 

carburetted hydrogen gas ina mine. ‘To do this the following or similar | | 

apparatus is used. A cord or wire is extended from one end of each | 

working in the mine to the other end thereof, fastened to the roof at each | 

extremity by hooks or otherwise, so as to be removable at pleasure. To the | 





| cord or wire, by a silk thread or other light string, small balloons of a few | | 
| inches in diameter, inflated with hydrogen or other light gas, are to be || 
| attached at short distances from each other, 


The threads are to be of a 
length sufficient to allow the balloons either to ascend to the roof or to | 
descend near to the ground. If the mine be clear of hydrogen or car- | 
buretted hydrogen gas, the balloons will ascend to and keep in contact | 
with the roof of the mine ; but when the hydrogen or carburetted hydro- 
gen is present or accumulated to any important extent, the balloons will 
descend till they come in contact with a purer atmosphere, and thus 

denote not only the presence but also the depth of the noxious gas and the 
degree of danger. | 
The above apparatus may be dispensed with and the presence of the gas | 
discovered by simply launching a balloon from the hand, with or without | 
a silk thread to attach it to the hand. | 
2. The presence of this gas in dwelling-houses is detected by simply | 
launching a balloon inflated, as above held in the hand, by a silk thread || 
of sufficient length. 
3. To detect this gas in ships, a vent is made in one of the hatches | 
eight inches in diameter, and a groove round it for shipping a tin case, ia | 
which tin case there will be two panes of glass fixed opposite to each | 
| 





other, for the purpose of observing a balloon which will be placed in the 
tin case inflated as above. This vent will be closed with a plug. A hole 
five feet deep and four feet square should be left below the hatches for | 
allowing the gas to escape more rapidly, and this should not be filled up | 
until a few hours before sailing. The height of the tin case should be | 
about twenty inches. 
4, The gas when its presence is discovered by burning or exploding it 
by one or other of the following methods, viz.—1st. By means of an elec- 
tric spark (with or without the aid of gunpowder) from a voltaic battery, 
placed as after mentioned. If it be necessary to use gunpowder in addi- 
tion to the electric spark in order to ignite the gas, a portable stand (con- 
structed on the telescope principle, so as to be lengthened at pleasure) ie, 
placed, and elongated so that its top is elevated as high as the noxious |, 
gas; a little gunpowder is to be placed on the top of the stand, which is! 
made slightly concave for the purpose of holding it; the cord or wire, | | 
with the balloons attached to it, is then to be removed to a place of safety || 
under mentioned, and, the end of the electric wire being inserted into the | 


| powder, the powder is to be ignited by an electric spark from the voltaic 


| flange a ring of vulcanized indiarubber is forced, and is there held by the , 


boxed sides of the recess. 
' nected has a small circular shoulder screwed upon it, and a loose circular 
| plate which comes against this shoulder is placed around it. Between 


this plate and the flange of the first pipe a ring of indiarubber with convex 


| sides is placed, and the plate and flange are then screwed tightly together. 
| If the hole in the loose plate is made to taper, the two pipes which are 


connected as before described will be capable of moving more or less at 
‘an angle to each other without opening the joint. The hole of the plate 
| may be made cylindrical if this provision is unnecessary. 

The claim is for the forming of the joints of pipes for conveying water, 
gas, and other fluids, essentially as hereinbefore described and illustrated. 


| 
2673.—Epwarp Cockry, Henry Cockey, and Francis Curistopuer 


Cocxey, of the firm of Edward Cockey and Sona, of the Frome Irou 

Foundry, in the co. of Somerset, engineers, for “ Improvements in regu- 

lating the flow of fluids.” Patent dated Oct. 19, 1857. 
This invention relates to a peculiar construction and arrangement of valve, 
with modifications thereof, for the obtainment of a simple and easy mode 
| of directing the passage of gas to and from the various vessels employed 
in its manufacture, and for the purpose of altering the direction of its flow 
when requisite. The valve, which may be modified in its construction 
without deviating from the principles upon which it is constituted, consists 


|| of two cylindrical boxes or cases, the faces of which are accurately ground 


so as to fit gas-tight over each other. 

The lower box is subdivided into a number of cells or chambers by means 
of radiating divisions cast therein, and each chamber is furnished with an 
outlet or inlet-pipe, which communicates with the purifier or other appa- 
ratus employed in gas-making. A small drain-pipe is also fitted into the 
bottom of each chamber, for the purpose of drawing off the tar or other 
deposits therefrom. 

‘Lhe upper box is also constructed with a number of cells or chambers, 





|| but of a size large enough to cover or embrace any two contiguous cells in 
|| the lower box, on which it rests and turns perfectly gas-tight. 
thus be obvious that any two contiguous cells in the lower box, with their 


It will 


respective outlet or inlet-pipes, can be readily brought into communica- 











The end of the second of the two to be con- | 





| 


battery, and the gas is thus made to burn or to explode. Or, 2ndly, after 
the balloons are withdrawn as above, the patentee, by means of the elec- | , 
tric spark, with the aid, if necessary, of gunpowder, sets fire to a rocket, 
which is made to sweep, while burning, from one end of the working to 
the other by the following or similar apparatus, viz.: The shaft end of 
the rocket is firmly fixed in a small tube of a few inches long; this tube | 
is attached by two rings at each end of it to a wire immediately above it, 
which wire may be permanently or provisionally fixed, extending from end | ' 
to end of the working. These rings are for the purpose of permitting the | 
tube to which the rocket is attached freely to glide along the fixed wire. 
The rocket being ignited as above, the force of the explosion will impel ! 
the rocket and tube to which it is attached forward to the other end of 
the mine, in the direction of the wire, and thus set fire to any inflammable 
gas it encounters during its passage. | 
5. A chamber or stable, ventilated by a tube ascending the side of the 
shaft, is to be constructed (the entrance thereto being near the bottom of , 
the air-shaft, on a rapidly-inclined plane), having the door thereto | 
covered with sheet iron or other incombustible material. In this cham- | 
ber the battery will be placed (from whence it will act upon the gases by || 
means of a conducting wire), and the men necessary to work it, as well | | 
as the horses, &c., for safety during explosions, 
6. The presence of carbonic acid gas is detected by throwing upon the | | 
ground a balloon inflated with oxygen gas or atmospheric air. 
The claim is for discovering and destroying hydrogen or carburetted | 
hydrogen gas and other gases in coal mines, dwelling-houses, or other 
places, by the methods and means as herein described. ty 


2747.—Pirrro Frxos, of 97, Holborn Hill, London, mechanic, for “ The | 
improvement of an illuminating reflector of light from gas, oil, or candle,” | 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Oct. 29, 1857. 
This invention consists of the construction of a reflector composed of || 
small pieces of looking-glass, coloured or not, the same to be mounted in | | 
tin, copper, iron, zinc, or any other metal or material ; each piece of glass | 
will thus become a reflector, and the light will beeome augmented accord- 
ing to the number of picces contained in the reflector, ‘The same may be 
made so as to act as a reflector for one or more lights. It is applicable fur | | 


|| tion by simply turning the upper box in one chamber in one direction or | warehouses, counting-houses, shi ps, street lamps, railway signals, coaches, 
the other, thereby effecting a change in the direction of the flow of gas, 
|| 8 circumstances may require it to be directed, to one or other of the 


ships, illuminations, and for all purposes where brilliancy of light is re- 
quired, and is both economical as well as ornamental, 
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THE JGURWAL OF GAS LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 


[May 25, 1858. 





2780.—-Nretson Marruews, of Dodsworth, near Barnsley, in the co. of 
York, for “ Jimprovements in pumps.” Provisional protection only ob- 
tained. Dated Nov. 2, 1857. 
'} This invention consists of a double-acting pump, whereby with only one 
‘|working barrel and bucket the inventor is enabled to lift double the 
‘}amount of water that could be lifted by a pump of the ordinary construc- 
| tion. 
|| The bucket to be employed is solid, similar to an ordinary air-pump 
bucket or steam-engine piston, and the pump-rod passes through a stufling- 
bux at the top of the working barrel. On each side of the working 
i|baxrel is a pipe of about the same diameter; these pipes are both con- 
_| wected to the upper part of the working barrel above the stroke of the 
i|bucket. One of these pipes is closed at the top, and its lower end com- 
wunicates with the pump-tree below the foot-valve or clack. The lower 
end of the other pipe communicates with the pump-tree or barrel above 
the foot-valve or clack, and its upper end serves as the discharge-pipe. 
These two pipes are furnished with valves or clacks so arranged and con- 
structed as that, upon each upward or downward stroke of the bucket or 
piston, the water or other fluid shall be drawn through the one and lifted 
er forced through the other alternately, and, consequently, there is a con- 
|| stant stream of water or other fluid as it is raised during the downward 
heed well as during the upward stroke of the bucket or piston. 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 

i MAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 

|, 972,—Anprew Situ, of Mauchline, in the co. of Ayr, N.B., for “ Jm- 

{| provements in valves.” April 30, 1858. 

}|995,—Wittram Ross, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., brass- 
founder, for ‘* Improvements in taps or valves.” May 5, 1858. 

2007,—W itu1aMm Hear, of the Oldham Road Tool-Works, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, in the co, of Lancaster, tool maker and machinist, for ‘‘ Dmprove- 
ments in pipe-joints and couplings.” May 6, 1858. 

2029.—Roxzert Best, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, manufac- 
turer, for ‘dn improvement or improvements in illumination.” May 7, 
1858. 
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| BHOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 


WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 

{ €2.—Jases ALEXANDER Mannuino, of the Inner Temple, London, Esq., 
for “ Improvements in the treatment of sewerage and other polluted liquids,” 
Jan. 14, 1858. 

: 687,— Puiu Le Caperary, of Blackfriars Road, London, gas engineer, 
for ‘* Improvements in dry gas-ineters.” March 16, 1858. 

: $74.—James Corcutt, of 50, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, London, for 
“+ Tuprovements in the manufacture of gas and in the apparatus employed 
Serein.’ April 21, 1858, 

| #82—Samve x Cea, of Dover Cottage, Putney, in the co. of Surrey, for 
** Improvements in gas-meters.” April 22, 1858. 





Parliamentary intelligence. 


WATERFORD GAS BILL. 
f Frinay, May 7. 





| (Wefore Sir Puttip Ecentoy, chairman, Sir W. P. Gatiuwey, Mr. E. Batt, | 


Mr. Beaumont, and Mr. Epwarps.) 

My. Catverr, Q.C., and Mr. Burke appeared for the promoters, and Mr. 
Maney, Q.C., for the opponents (the corporation of Leroy” 

» Mr. CaLverRT said this was a very short and simple case. The object of 
| te bill was to establish a good and effective company for carrying on gas- 
;wovks at Waterford. ‘The population at the last census in 185i was 23,339, 
jxad there were 3927 houses. There was an extensive steam communication 
; tetween Waterford and various ports in England, so that there was a prospect 
|9% the town becoming more populous and prosperous, and the efficient esta- 
; Mishment of gas-works had become a matter of increased importance. The 
, promoters of the present bill were only the purchasers from the old company ; 
| rhewefore, if he ventured to mention circumstances connected with them, it 


"| osas only for the purpose of putting the committee in possession of the dif- 


| Yevent facts that had occurred in relation to the supply of gas in Waterford. 
| She promoters intended to purchase the works through the intervention of a 
'geetheman named Anderson, a gas engineer of considerable reputation in 
4omlion. He had been of much use in establishing a more effective and suc- 
, svasful system of gas supply to the city of Cork. That brought him into 
; 3emuaunication with gentlemen connected with Waterford; and he having 
| jerchased the works, a new company had been formed, to whom the works 
; would be transferred. The old company was established in 1828 by Mr. 
| #eeKston, who formed a partnership with gentlemen living at Dublin. The 
,eepital was £13,000. The works cost something less than £14,000, and, as 
| ¥as the case generally with gas-works in England and Ireland, the capital 
wag found insufficient. He believed the old company got into difficulties, and 
she dividends were not paid. At last a gentleman of the name of Walpole 
,deeame the lessee of the works, He paid a rental of £600 a year for ten 
ysasa, and then he paid £420. The works, however, got into a very bad 
,Mate,.and it became palpable that something must be done, or Waterford 
would not continue to be supplied with gas. That gave rise to a visit on the 
qest of Mr, Anderson. He inquired into the circumstances, and he took the 
; works; and a company was formed under his auspices. At the time of his 
«eH there had been a negotiation with a gentleman of the name of Stears, 
sot it was necessary to pay him something to induce him to relinquish his 
asim: to the purchase of the works. ‘The contract entered into with Mr. 
| &nderson was a lease for fourteen years, with power of sale; and, when the 
wel was effected to the new company, he would give up the lease. The sum 
‘we agreed to pay for the works was £10,000, and the money was to be paid 
, by mstalments—£1350 on the 24th of June, 1857 ; £4650 in June, 1858 ; 
mm the remaining £4000 in June, 1859. The formal contract was executed 
aw he 24th of June, 1857, but it was necessary, according to the deed of the 
vd company, that io order to effect a dissolution there must be two meetings 
w the proprietary, at an interval of three months between. One meeting 
took place in August, 1857, and it was determined to hold the other when the 
acond instalment became due, on the 24th of June, 1858. At the same time, 
abl parties were extremely anxious that such improvements as were necessary 
#20uld be commenced at once. Therefore, in May, 1857, Mr. Anderson was 
atiowed to go in and make improvements. He saw what ought to be done. 
Re Frid down mains, added a number of retorts, improved the purifiers, and, 





in short, did all that was necessary to put the works in an efficient state. 
The arrangement with respect to the new company was that the capital 
should consist of 1600 shares of £10 each ; and already there had been 1400 
shares subscribed for. Mr. Anderson would receive £12,000 for the works, 
out of which £10,000 would be = to the old company, and then there 
would be to pay off the goodwill of the present lessee, and also to pay off Mr. 
Stears for the prospect of the bargain held out to him. There would be also 
something to pay for engineering and law expenses, and then the rest would 
go to Mr. Anderson for the improvements he had made. Under these circum- 
stances he hoped the committee would be of opinion that the plan submitted 
to their consideration was sufficient, and ought to be supported. He was| 
sorry to say that there was an opposition offered by the corporation, the very 
persons who ought to be thankful for the exertions made to improve the supply 
of gas to the city. He ought to inform the committee that, under the law as 
it now stood, each parish had a right by vestry to light, and, if it did not 
light in any year, the corporation had the power to do so; but at the end of 
the year the right of the parish revived. The consequence was that, under 
this arrangement, it was very difficult to carry out the lighting of the town. He 
believed the corporation themselves had some wish to take the lighting of the 
town into their own hands; they had memorialized the Treasury for power to | 
borrow money, but the Treasury had shown a disinclination to consent to | 
their raising money for sucha purpose. The opposition of the corporation had | 
assumed the form of a petition. Now, before alluding to the petition, he | 
might state that the object of the promoters in the different clauses of the | 
bill was to make the works as just as possible to the public; and, if the com-| 
mittee would allow him, he would draw their attention to those clauses which | 
had been introduced with this view. Clause 20 gave power to purchase the | 
works from the old company; clause 26 og that the quality of the gas 
should be 10 sperm candles. In English bills 12 candles was the average ; 
but, having regard to the position of Waterford, and the expense of carrying | 
coals there, he thought the committee would be of opinion that 10 candles was | 
a very fair light. Clause 28 gave the corporation power to test the purity of 
the gas according to the usual arrangement, and imposed a penalty in case | 
the gas was not sufficiently pure. Clause 30 gave the corporation power to | 
appoint an inspector of meters. Clause 32 limited the price of gas to 6s. 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. Of course the price of gas must depend upon the position | 
of a town with reference to the supply of coal, the cost of coke, and all those | 
different items which entered into the calculation. When the committee | 
heard the evidence, he believed they would be of opinion that 63. 8d. was a/ 
fair price. Then, on the other hand, the committee would find there was a 
considerable discount allowed according to the —— of gas consumed. | 
When the quarter’s consumption was less than 20,000 feet, discount at the 
rate of 10 per cent. would be allowed, making the price 63. When the | 
uarter’s consumption was more than 20,000 feet, and less than 30,000, the | 
yore would be 15 per cent.; more than 30,000, and less than 40,000 feet, 
discount 20 per cent.; and when more than 40,000 feet, the discount would | 
be 25 per cent., making the price 5s. per 1000 cubic feet. He thought this | 
a handsome discount. Clause 33 provided that the company should supply | 
such public lights as should be required by the corporation, and that in case | 
of difference as to price and supply the matter should be settled by arbitra-. 
tion. Clause 43 saved the powers of the corporation, and there were other | 
clauses introduced with the view to render the service as just as possible. | 
He must now trouble the committee with a few observations upon the 
etition. The petition alleged that the proximity of the gas-works to the 
ospital and public park rendered them a nuisance to those institutions. In | 
answer to that allegation he would state that the park, which was formed | 
only two years ago, was, in fact, brought to the gas-works, and not the gas- | 
works to the park; and with respect to the alleged nuisance as it affected 
the hospital, it would be shown by the evidence that there were tan-pits, 
dung-pits, and lime-kilns in the neighbourhood, which were far more dele- | ' 
terious in a sanitary point of view. Besides, if a nuisance should be created, 
the gas-works would be liable to an indictment under the Gas Clauses Act. | 
The petition also alleged that, in consequence of the general dissatisfaction felt | 





by the inhabitants generally as to the way in which the town was lighted, 
the petitioners intended to erect suitable gas-works themselves, and that for 
this purpose they had applied to the Lords of the Treasury for power to 
borrow £12,000 to carry out and complete the same. The pee did not 
state what the answer from the Lords of the Treasury was. He might state 
that it was very far from encouraging. There had been an attempt to get 
up another company, and, in fact, the complaint addressed itself to the old | 
company and not to the new. The great bulk of the inhabitants of Water- | 
ford were aware that great improvements had taken place already, and there | 
was every prospect that if the bill were passed there would be left no cause | 








of complaint. It was further alleged that the promoters of the present bill , 
were the managers of the old company. In this the petitioners made no dis- | 
tinction between the position of purchasers and managers. The committee | 
would be satisfied that this was a totally new company, and that they desired | 
to effect improvements and avoid those causes of complaint which were | 
alleged against the old cman. With respect to other allegations in the | 
petition, the learned counsel remarked that the corporation, as the holders of | 
some shares, were connected with the old company; and if they had not | 
sufficient vigour to prevent abuses, he did not think the committee would | 
allow them to come forward and make that a reason for interposing now. | 
Their complaints with respect to mismanagement, as well as to the failure | 
to pay dividend, all applied to the old company, with which Mr. Anderson | 
had nothing whatever to do, except to take the works off their hands. The | 
committee would be able to judge whether the persons who had entered into) 
this undertaking were proper persons to have the powers sought for. The 

bill would, in truth, be a great boon to the town of Waterford, although he | 
dare say there might be one or two individuals connected with the corpora- | 
tion who would like to catch hold of everything, and exercise a kind of 
authority, and who did not look so much as they ought to do to the general 
interests of the town. The petitioners concluded with the allegation that 
they saw no reason for altering the present powers and duties for lighting 
the borough. He thought the petitioners had given good reason for some 
alteration being made. They stated that, while the old company existed, 
there were very great abuses—that the lighting was not properly done, and 
that the town had not the advantage of good gas-works. So far as the state- 
ments of the petitioners bore against the promoters of the bill, he believed 
they would be entirely rebutted by the evidence. He believed he had stated 
the whole of this very short case, and he hoped the result would be that the 
committee would declare that the bill ought to pass. 

The following evidence was then taken :— 

Mr. George Anderson examined. 

I am a gas engineer, and have been engaged in the construction of gas- 
works for the last twelve years. I have taken out several patents for im- 
provements in the manufacture of gas, and applied them successfully, by 
which the cost of manufacturing gas has been lessened, as well as nuisances 
arising from the manufacture. The patents have been in operation at Dover, 
Mitcham, Cork, and Waterford. I am joint lessee of the gas-works at Dover. 
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The shares have increased in value, and the dividend paid has been increased 
by about 3 per cent. per annum since I have been connected with Dover. 
I'am engineer to the Cork Gas Consumers’ Company, and I constructed the 
works. Those works are capable of sending out between sixty and seventy 
million feet per annum ; they are four or five times the size of the Waterford 
Works. My attention was first drawn to Waterford in March, 1857. Certain 
gentlemen wished to purchase the works, and they asked me to go and look 
at the works and advise them what they ought to pay forthem. I went and 
got all the information I wanted from the late tenant, Mr. Walpole, and I 
advised them to agree to purchase for the sum of £12,000. Mr. Walpole 
told me there were certain parts of the town where he thought the gas should 
be extended, and he rode with me in a car over to those parts. Having seen 
what was required to be done, I told the parties who were wishing to pur- 
chase that it would take some £3000 or £4000 properly to remodel the works 
and extend the mains. The parties did not seem to be able to arrange 
among themselves, as there was some negotiation going on at the time witha 
Mr. Stears, and they then asked me to join them in purchasing the works. 
I agreed to do so on condition that the negotiation with the old company was 
entirely left to me; and the remodelling of the works was done under my 
superintendence, I engaging to bring in the capital to carry out these im- 
provements. I then got into a negotiation with the old company, and I got 
the terms considerably reduced. I got them to sell for £10,000, and I agreed 
to sell the works to the new company for the precise sum which they had 
agreed to pay, £12,000; and out of the £2000 difference I undertook to pay 
all the expenses of forming the new company, not including the cost of 
applying to Parliament; to pay the goodwill of the tenant going out, the 
sum of money which Stears insisted upon having in order to go out. He had 
a regular agreement with the old company to purchase. He could not com- 
lete the purchase, and the company were very anxious before the winter to 
cow the thing settled, and I believe it was that anxiety which induced them 
to sell to me at a less price. I pay all these items, I superintend the re- 
construction of the works, and apply all my patents, and for the whole of this 
I charge the sum of £2000. I regularly surveyed the city of Waterford for 
the purpose of finding what addition should be made to the works. I got in- 
formation as to the quantity of gas manufactured, and I found the works 
were large enough, though they were rather old fashioned. Immediately I 
got possession I commenced the re-construction of the works. Hearing that 
the corporation had a gas committee, and that a meeting of that committee 
was about to take place, I attended the meeting, and made an offer relative 
to lighting the public lamps, and, at the suggestion of the mayor, consented 
to the appointment of an inspector by the corporation to test the illuminating 
power of the gas. There was some discussion upon my offer, which was a 
reduction of 5 per cent., to commence from the moment that I entered upon 
the works ; and I then intimated that if I received the support of the corpo- 
ration I would increase the 5 to 10 per cent, at Christmas, Although I have 
not received the support of the corporation I reduced the price of gas, and the 
effect was, that last winter I supplied 25 per cent. more gas than ever was 
sent out before. I received no answer from the corporation in answer to my 
offer. However, I went on improving the apparatus at the works, and left 
the mains untouched, in the hope that the corporation would do something 
in the matter, as I was desirous that they should have the credit of improving 
the supply of gas to the town. Lallowed the works outside to remain in 
abeyance until August, and then, from the number of applications I received 
from different persons, it became necessary to lay pipes down. I accordingly 
wrote another letter to the corporation, but I received no answer, and I then 
commenced laying the mains in Ballybricken and other districts. I gota 
eat many private consumers, and they began to cry out about the street 
amps. I daresay this had something to do with a communication which was 
then made to me on the part of the gas committee, to which I replied, making 
certain proposals with reference to the price and the supply. [Witness read 
at length the correspondence which passed between himself and the corpora- 
tion, and, continuing his oral evidence, said:—] The result was that this lay 
over until I happened to meet the mayor in the street, and after some con- 
versation we fixed a day for a meeting, when we drew up a memorandum of 
contract, and since then the lamps have been erected. The cost of the public 
lamps according to that memorandum is £3. 15s. per annum. Up to the 
present time I have been extending the gas-pipes in every part of the town, 
except along the quay, where the corporation opposed the extension on the 
—— that they wanted first to lay down a water-main; but I am ready to 
y them whenever an opportunity occurs. The works are now in an efficient 
state. They can manufacture 50 per cent. more than the old works. The 
gas is pure in its quality. I have put up all the modern apparatus for ren- 
dering it as pure as possible. The illuminating power is 12 wax candles on 
the average, ss to 10 sperm. The gas is abundant in quantity, and 
the works, I think, are conducted on the most modern principles. They 
are fitted with a smoke-consuming apparatus. The locality is very 
suitable; indeed, it is the only locality in the town which would 
be available. We get the coals up by water, by the river Suir, and land 
them close to the works. There are very few private houses near the 
manufactory; it isa very thinly-populated district. There are some manu- 
factories near it; there is a tan-yard, dung-pits, and lime-kilns, which 
are much more offensive in odour than gas. he price I consider very low, 
considering the geo aphical relation of Waterford with the coal districts of 
England. The highest price is 6s. 8d., reducible according to the quantity 
consumed. The price at which gas can be sold depends upon the cost of ma- 
nufacture and the extent of the consumption. The consumption of Water- 
ford is limited; the consumers are mostly a small class of consumers, and 
there is a great deal of what is called ‘‘ unaccounted-for gas,” in consequence 
of the thinly-populated state of the locality; so that, if 6s. were the average 
price in Waterford, 5s. would be the price in Cork, and 4s. 6d. the price 
in London. The price of Newcastle coal in Waterford is 18s. per ton. 
I have the whole of my coal brought from Newcastle, which is the best 
class of coal that we can get conveniently. In the south of Ireland gas 
is often made from Welsh coal, which is cheaper; but I have used the New- 
castle coal since I have been there. We sell coke at 12s. the chaldron, which 
is about 1s. less than it is sold for in London. I have a return of the num- 
ber of private consumers in the town. When I took the works last June, 
there were 515 meters fixed among the consumers; I have fixed 152 more, 
and thus increased the total number of meters fixed to 667. Of these, more 
than one-half are under five lights, which is a very low average. In London 
the average is ten-light meters. The proportion of street lighting to private 
lighting is a very important item in determining the price. The street light- 
ing of Waterford is about one-fourth of the total quantity of gas made, and, 
as we have to sell the gas for public use at a small price, it necessarily inter- 
feres with the average we get from the whole quantity consumed. In Lon- 
don the proportion of public to P ivate lighting is one-tenth ; in Waterford, 
as I have said, it is one-fourth. From my experience, I find it is to the 
interest of gas companies to sell at as low a price as possible. I have acted 
upon that principle, and the result has been an increase of consumption. I 
consider the capital of the new company very small. The present consump- 
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tion is about 20,000,000 per annum ; the quantity we could produce by tae 
existing works is from 28,000,000 to 30,000,000, and with a slight increase 
of the works I could manufacture 40,000,000. I think I have got the works 
at a very low price. ) 1 
Treasury by the corporation, relative to the erection of works in opposition to 
the existing works. The total of that estimate is £11,210; but many im- 
portant items-are omitted which ought always to be taken into consideration 
in estimating the cost of erecting gas-works. The estimate omitted all the 


I have seen the estimate forwarded to the Lords of the | 





floating expenses of capital, such as the cost of land, contingencies, engineer- 
ing expenses, tools, and furniture, which usually amount to 10 per cent. on | 
the estimated capital. It also very much understated other items. In my; 
opinion, the cost of erecting new works of the kind contemplated by the cor- | 
poration would be £18,000. With reference to the corporation petition, I may | 
say that I never heard a whisper of complaint until this opposition was gut | 
up. The works are small, but not in a dilapidated condition; they were 9 

twelve months ago, but I have put them in an efficient condition. I have} 


heard no complaint of nuisance, nor any as to the supply of gas. We have), 


increased the supply very materially. Last winter, in laying the junction- 


pipes, there may have been reason to complain of a temporary nuisance, | | 


which was inevitable. The corporation, I believe, desire to be competitors 
against the new company, and they have taken all the means in their power 
to excite feeling against us. They have canvassed the town for shareholders ; 
to form anew company ; they have issued prospectuses, and encouraged pre- | 
jects for making gas from peat. Works were to be built on corporation pro- 
perty, and the prospectus stated that parties were to apply at the Town Hafli 
for shares. The proposed capital was to be £6000. Those works were to te 


erected on the top of a hill in the most thickly populated part of the town. || 
I supposed the prospectus emanated from the corporation. I have heard that} } 


before I came into the town the corporation wished to get mains laid down 


in Ballybricken, and it was in consequence of that that I made the offer at-}} 
ready alluded to. The promoters of this bill are not managers of the old} | 
company ; there is not the slightest connexion between them. There is ome} | 
The corpora-j | 
It is inconsistent; | 


shareholder in the old company who holds shares in the new. 
tion are the holders of four shares in the old company. 
with fact, that statement in the petition, that the corporation were not aware 


of the sale to the new company, because in the negotiations which took place | | 


the treasurer of the corporation attended on their behalf, and was aware of 
what took place. He objected to the manner in which the old company had 
conducted their affairs, but he did not oppose the resolution to sell the werke. 
I believe the treasurer made a voluminous report to the Town Council upon 
the subject. When I first saw his report, 1 was very much astonished. f£ 
asked Mr. Walpole, the then manager, about it, and he very openly showed 
me the whole of his books for the last thirty years. I went over them very 
carefully, and found proper vouchers for everything. I may state, as tho 
result of my investigation, that the accounts showed that there had been 
£8000 or £9000 expended, beyond the original capital, upon the works, over 
a period of twenty years. I have heard that Mr. Walpole, the late lessee, 


holds a mortgage upon the works, and from what I have seen of the accoumta, | 


I think he is entitled to it. 


Cross-examined: My connexion with the gas-works commenced in Jara]; 
From time to time I have visited Waterford. I cannot say how eftea 


last. 
I have been there; perhaps half a dozen times. My ordinary residence is t 
London. I keep a manager and a regular staff at Waterford. I may say 
that I got up the new company; I was a contributor to it, and took a very 
important part. It was certainly not got up by Mr. Walpole; he kad 
nothing to do with it more than any other shareholder. 
upon the old company for a sum between £3000 and £4000, for which &e 
holds a mortgage. The purchase-money must, of course, be liable for the 
payment of the mortgage. Mr. Nagle was not 2 member, I think, of the old 
company. Mr. Jones, my partner in the purchase of the works, was rot ia 
all human probability a member of the old company. 
that we agreed to purchase these works for £10,000. There was a mennw- 
randum of agreement drawn up, but the purchase was contingent upon @ 
deed being executed in June, which was executed. The new company witl 
take my liabilities. They will give me £12,000. I hold 200 shares im the 
new company. I have laid out between £3000 and £4000 on new werks 
since I came in, and that, charged to the new company, will form part ef the 


He has a charge} } 


It was in June fast}! 





capital. I have transferred the works to the new company by deed of sate, 
dated 27th of March, 1858. I am one of the managers of the works, and Me. 
Jones, my partner, is the other manager. The directors of the compasy 
have a controlling power. The directors are Mr. Ryan, Mr. Hayes, Me. ' 
Lane, Mr. Stephenson Clarke, and Sir John Benson. 
ings at which I have been present. I cannot say whether minutes have been 
kept of the meetings, as I am not the secretary. Mr. O’Brien is the seore- 
tary. 
all. 
experience. 
r. O'MatteEy: Have you not authority to do just as 

have not. 

Is there any control over you?—TI should think there is. 

How do the directors signify their authority to you?—I have generally 
had verbal communications with them. I have said that certain things 
should be done, and they have faith in my doing whatis right. I set om 
my own responsibility in improving the works, and they see that I make a. 


proper charge, the same as other companies would. I have rendered ac~|_ 


counts to the company of the money I have expended. 

Mr. O’Matiey: What have you done to the works themselves?—i have 
put up an enlarged system of purification; the same for condensation; § 
have put up a steam-engine and exhauster; I have put up apparatus for 
extracting the ammoniacal impurities of gas; I have put up several buildtegs 
for holding this apparatus, and for better distributing the gas; I have alse 
built a great many retorts. When I entered into the arrangement with Cre’ 
new company, it was no part of the agreement to get this bill. We had ne 


intention to apply to Parliament until we saw ourselves unsafe from the} | 
I personally discovered it ix May}! 


continued opposition of the corporation. 
last, but I thought I had made such reasonable offers that the opposition 


would cease when the new management came in. On the contrary, the|+ 


They have had meet-! 


The money spent since March has been spent by the authority of as}, 
I have full authority to improve the works according to the beat of aug | ' 


you like?—Ei) 





! 


‘ 


} 


opposition increased. The corporation memorialized the Treasury; Cheyy 


endeavoured to get up new works of their own, and they canvassed the city 
for shareholders, 


mined upon last autumn. I do not think the opinion of the town is ageimst 


The decision to come to Parliament for a bill was deter= || 


us; if it were, I should not have increased the consumption by one-fourth cm) | 


a year. 


the subject of gas; but, speaking from my convictions, I believe it wae get: ! 


up by a clique of the corporation. I have heard that a petition has been’, 
signed against the bill, but I think that was also got up by this clique. &)) 


have heard that at the meeting it was unanimously resolved to petition Par-)! 


liament against the bill; it was a very thin meeting, and the mayor! 
apologized for the thinness of the meeting. With respect to the mains stoug:| 
the quay, the corporation asked me to wait until they had laid down -_ 








I have heard that there has been a meeting held in Waterforé om} 


j 
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water-main. I do not know that the water-main was laid down at the time. 
They told me they were going to make improvements in that quarter, and it 
was my impression they wanted to lay down a water-main. I was improving 
the mains in that direction, and when we came to the quay, the manager 
told me that he was stopped by the officers of the corporation, who told him 
that if he opened down there they would fill up as fast as he opened the 
ground, I afterwards saw the mayor, and explained to him the desirability 
of our being allowed to proceed; and he said their officers were going to do 
| something there next season, and it would be better to get the pavement laid 
first. I said it would be better to lay the pipes first, and then to lay the 
pavement afterwards. We then got into December, and I considered it im- 
| politic to disturb the streets then, and up to this time we have had to supply 
| the consumers with small mains. [Witness was then cross-examined at some 
a, a Xi reference to the accounts of the old company, as kept by Mr. 
‘ulpole. 
| Re-examined: I have not the slightest doubt that both the corporation 
and the inhabitants will be greatly benefited by the carrying out of the new 
bill. We propose to give them security as to price, purity, and controlling 
|power. The expenditure hitherto incurred has been paid out of my own 
pocket. The directors have a control over me so far that I cannot expend a 
| farthing of money until the accounts have been guaranteed and certified. The 
| directors are all highly respectable gentlemen. It is a very general thing 
for gas companies carrying on works in different localities to reside in Lon- 
don. The British Company and the United General Company have works in 
| several parts of Ireland, and employ local managers, from whom they re- 
ceive reports. I receive reports from my managers at Waterford and Dover. 


| Mr. Joseph Fisher examined. 
| Jam an inhabitant and ratepayer of the borough of Waterford, and pro- 
pee of the Waterford Mail newspaper. I have served as one of the 
| borough auditors, and am competent, therefore, to speak as to the accounts 
|of the corporation, which I have examined. In my opinion, it would be 
most undesirable, improper, and prejudicial to the public, if the corporation 
| of Waterford were to have the lighting of the town in their own hands. 
The corporation is very largely in debt at. the present moment. The debt is 
;nearly £80,000, The corporation recently applied to the Lords of the Trea- 
|sury for power to borrow £12,000 for the purpose of erecting gas-works, 
| giving a guarantee for payment of the interest on the security of the borough 
rates. If the gas-works did not pay—which I do not believe they would— 
there would be that additional burthen thrown upon the borough-fund. A 
corporate body is an objectionable body to manage works of this description, 
because it is a fluctuating body. I was ona paving and lighting commission, 
and I came to the conclusion, from the experience I had, that it would be an 
utter waste of the public money to place gas-works under the control of a 
public body. A counter-memorial to the Lords of the Treasury was signed 
by myself and more than half the ratepayers who pay the gas-rates, begging 
them not to grant the prayer of the corporation memorial. The Lords of the 
Treasury did not grant the prayer of that memorial. I know the site of the 
present works. ‘There is not a great deal of house property in the neigh- 
bourhood of the gas-works. Some of the property is in a ruinous condition, 
consisting of houses of the very poorest class. There isa tan-yard, a dung- 
yard, and two lime-kilns in the immediate vicinity, all of which throw out a 
smell more offensive than gas. The ground of the park, which is sixteen 
acres in extent, belongs to the corporation, but it is in the hands of trustees, 
for the use of the public. Before the ground was converted into a park, it 
was an open field. The gas-works have been in existence there many years. 
I have never heard a complaint against the gas-works. If there had been 
any, I am sure I should have had letters on the subject for insertion iu the 
newspaper. Previous to the works passing into the hands of the new com- 
pany, application was made by the corporation to the old company to carry 
their mains into Ballybricken. The answer was, that they had not the 
capital necessary to lay down mains in that part of the town, and that by 
their deed they could not raise any additionai capital. It was then proposed 
to start a new company, with a capital of £6000, and to erect the works on 
a hill in the centre of the most populous part of the town, in order to light 
that district, It would have been not only a wild but an objectionable 
scheme. Mr. Anderson, since he has taken the works, bas laid down mains 
in that part of the town. I was present at a meeting held in April to con- 
sider this bill. The mayor told the meeting that all the objects which the 
new company sought for could be obtained without going to Parliament, and 
also that the expense of obtaining the bill would have to be borne by the 
consumers, The principal parties at the meeting were members of tie cor- 
poration, who were pledged against the bill. It appeared to me a one-sided 
affair altogether. The mover of the resolution said hardly anything, and 
the seconder of it said less. (A laugh.) Both with respect to the quantity 
and quality of the gas, I think the citizens at large and the private consumers 
will be placed in a better position than they have ever been. The bill pre- 
scribes power to the corporation to appoint an inspector to test the gas. If 
the bill is thrown out the company can make the price whatever they like, 
and the quality whatever they like; they will be under no restriction 
whatever. 

Cross-examined: I do not think the passing of the bi!l would be an ob- 
struction to another company being set up. In Cork there is a Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company without a bill, in opposition to the United General Com- 
pany with a bill. 

By the Commitret: I think if the wish of the inhabitants could be ascer- 
tained, it would be that the company should be allowed to get their bill. 
There has been no general meeting of the inhabitants called to consider the 
;| question, except the meeting held on Monday week. There was no requisi- 
|| tion to the mayor to call that meeting. It was called at the request of the 
|| gas committee of the Town Council—called on insufficient motives. I do not 
|| think it can be taken as an expression of public opinion at all. Besides those 
|| belonging to the corporation, I do not think there were more than from 
|| twelve to twenty respectable persons present. I am not aware that within 
|| the last few days a petition against the bill has been signed by 200 gas 
| | consumers, 














Mr. Henry Brown examined. 

Iam a public accountant in Dublin. I have examined and vouched all 
the annual accounts of the old Waterford Gas Company submitted to the 
{shareholders at their regular meetings, convened legally and in con- 
|formity with their deed. I have critically examined all the reports and 
{minutes of the company from its foundation in 1828 to 1857, and testify 
|that all the proceedings prove the correctness of the accounts. I am 
| sutiofied that the sum of £4318. 10s. (disputed by the corporation pamphlet) 
|| is correctly exhibited on the minutes of the general meeting held in Dublin 
||in August, 1857. [Witness explained to the committee the various items 


|| composing same. He pointed out the authority of the directors recorded at 


various periods on the minutes, and stated that the residue manifestly repre- 
sented the essential plantand machinery which should be paid for on surrender. ] 
| The original capital was £13.000, and £1000 having been repaid to the share- 
| holders reduced it to £12,000. The dividends were declared at 5 per cent. 








[May 25, 1858. | 


until further expenditure became necessary to sustain the works; and not 
having power to raise new capital from the shareholders, it fell upon the 
lessee to borrow capital at interest, and extend the necessary works. The 1 
sa po and directors cousequently resolved to pay no further dividends, | | 

ut apply the net annual profits (which would pay about 3} per cent. on the | 
capital) to a siuking-fund until the company were released from debt. At | 
the closing of the concern this balance remained unpaid; and, after being || 
properly examined and vouched, was regularly entered on the minutes of 
the company as due to the lessee. There was an important omission in the || 
corporation pamphlet respecting those particular accounts. In the report of | 
the minutes of 1852 the lessee applied to the directors for a settlement of 
accounts connected with the lease, which were referred to in previous minutes 
as accounts to be settled on the surrender of the premises. The allusion to | 
the lease accounts is entirely omitted. 

Mr. James Walpole examined. 

I have been connected with the gas-works since 1826. I was not originally 
a shareholder, but I became one shortly afterwards. I took part in the 
management of the works in 1828, and continued to do so until 1832, when 


| I was constituted lessee. I held the works as lessee from 1832 to 1846, during 


which period the shareholders received 5 per cent. I then became manager, 
and I continued manager until 1854. Another arrangement was then 
entered into by which I became tenant. Up to 1857 the total sum expended 
upon the works out of profits since 1846 was between £7000 and £8000, in 
addition to what was originally laid out, £13,979. When I gave up the 
works to Mr, Anderson the consumption was sixteen millions, When I first 
joined the company the quantity manufactured was between five and six 
millions, The price to private consumers was then 1ds., and for public 
lighting 3s. 6d. In 1840 the price to private consumers was reduced to 13s, 
At subsequent periods further reductions were made, until in 1849 the price 
was reduced to 6s. 8d., since which the price has been further gradually 
reduced till 1857, when the net prices were 3s. 6d. for the public lights, and 
6s. for private consumers. Each reduction was followed by increased con- 
sumption. The quantities of gas supplied in each year and price charged 
from 1828 to 1858 were :— | 

Cubic Feet. Year. | 








Private lighting, 1,600,000 } jog § 15s. 0d. per 1000 cubic feet. . private, 
Public ih 8,600,000 5 °°" ¢ 3 6 is - . . public. 

| 

Total. . . 5,209,000 | 

Private lighting. 2,400,000 } jg9g § 15s. Od. per 1000 cubic feet. . private. 

Public “< 3,600,000 4 aa ee o oe ° » public, | 

} 

otal. . . 6,000,000 | 


At this time a sum of £1257. 5s. 11d. was expended on the works to increase | 
manufacturing capacity, resulting in— 


Cubic Feet. Year. |! 


Private lighting. 3,600,000 ? yg4g § ils. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. . private. 
Public 2 4,800,000 4 i 3 6 ”» ” . public. | 
Total, . . 8,400,000 | 


A further sum of £3249 was expended on the works and mains for the same 

purpose, increasing the consumption to— | 

Cubic Feet. Year. , | 

9,000,000 1837 { 6s. 0d. per 1000 cubic feet. . private | 
j ee -® . 


Private lighting. 
4,000,000 - public. | 


Public * 


” ” 


Total . . 13,800,000 


At length the corporation applied to me to lay down mains in Bally-| 


bricken, and I said the company had no money for the purpose. [The wit- 
ness here exhibited a diagram which showed at one glance the relative prices 
charged from year to year to public and private lights, as well as the relative 
proportion of consumption.] I attended a meeting of the old company in 
August last, at which 374 out of 400 shares were represented. A resolution 
was passed for the dissolution of the company. During the entire period of 
the company’s operations, the public lights were supplied at 3s. 6d. per 1000 | 
cubic feet. During a great portion of the time the gas supplied to these lights 
amounted to more than one-half of the whole consumption, up to the year 
1841. I endeavoured to improve the quality of the gas from time to time, 
but I constantly experienced embarrassment from want of capital, and I had 


to borrow money from the commencement. In the whole I advanced £3241, | 


for which I had a mortgage upon the works. Before Mr. Anderson came to 
Waterford, I endeavoured to sell the works on behalf of the old company. | 
Mr. Stears came to me, and said he was referred to me by the mayor, and 
that the corporation wished to know whether any arrangement could be 
entered into with them for the sale of the works. There was an under- 
standing entered into with respect to the purchase by Mr. Stears, and the. 
directors agreed that he was to pay £12,000. The time having passed by | 
for Stears to give his final answer, I got into communication with Mr. | 
Anderson. The general meeting in August, when the resolution was come | 
to to dissclve the co upany, was attended by the treasurer of the corporation. | 

This witness was ulso submitted to a long cross-examination respecting the 
accounts of the old company. 

In re-examination he said the lease to Mr. Anderson with power to sell) 
contained no reference to the bill now before the parliamentary committee. 

The committe then adjourned till Monday. 


Monpay, May 10. 
Mr. John Vickary examined. 
I am a gas engincer and contractor at Exeter. I know the Waterford | | 


| Gas-Works, and knew them before Mr. Anderson took them. They were | | 


| average in Ireland, and rather below the average in England. I do not}| 
| consider the gas-works a nuisance; on the contrary, there are other estab-|| 
lishments in the vicinity productive of far greater nuisance. 


then in a very inefficient state; they are now ina very highly improved | 
state compared with when I first saw them. There are twenty new retorts 
put up, 14 clay, and 6 iron. They are set upon an improved plan, upon the | 
patent of Mr. Anderson. There have been put up new purifiers, exhauster, | 
and condenser. When I was in Waterford I visited the district in which | 
mains have been recently laid down. The lights were good and the lamps|| 
generally clean. The charge of £3. 15s. per lamp is very much below the || 


Cross-examined: I am not aware that the corporation pay £200 a year for 
summer lighting, in addition to the £3. 15s. | 

By the Commirrze: When I say the price for public lamps is below the 
average, I take into consideration gas of equal quality and quantity. 

Mr. Catvert offered to re-examine Mr. Walpole on the subject of the 
nuisance, 

The CHAtRMAN considered thet this was unnecessary, as the witness had | | 
shown thet the lime-kilns, dung heaps, and tan-yard existed. 

This closed the case on behalf of the promoters. 

Mr. O’ Maury addressed the committee on the part of the opponents. He 
appealed to them to reserve their judgment until they had heard the whole of 
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the case, as he had a great deal of evidence to call which he thought would 
induce the committee to come to the conclusion that the bill ought not to be 
passed. The corporation were a representative body, and, therefore, were the 
proper mouthpiece of the ratepayers and inhabitants of the city of Waterford 
in this, as in all other matters affecting their interests. It was absurd to 
suppose that they could have any private interest to serve, or that they could 
be actuated by any hostility towards Mr. Anderson than that arising from the 
conviction that the bill would be injurious to the interests of the town. 
Among other witnesses, he would call one of the members of the city, to prove 
that the feeling of the town was unanimous against the bill, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Mr. Fisher, who had been examined as a witness. The 
meeting in question, at which the — was adopted, so far from being a 
packed meeting, was attended by the principal inhabitants, and was called in 
the ordinary way by the mayor. The petition had been signed by 270 gas 
consumers. 

Mr. VENABLES said this petition had7not been proved, and it had not been 
referred to this committee. 

Mr. O’Mattgy said he would prove it. There were 400 gas consumers in 
the town, and the petition would have been signed by a still greater number 
if there had been time to obtain signatures. But the fact was, that Mr. 
Anderson went before the corporation, and lulled them into the belief that he 
did not intend to proceed with the bill, or the opposition would have assumed 
a still more formidable character. Was a measure of this kind to be forced 
upon a city like Waterford, where the inhabitants, and gas consumers, and 
the representatives were unanimously opposed to it? The bill was promoted 
by a bankrupt company. A public company that dissolved itself in the face 
of liabilities and debts was a bankrupt company. It was absurd for Mr. 
Anderson to talk of himself or of his new company being the promoters of 
this bill. He would show by documents and evidence that the old company 
were the promoters. Much was said of there being 370 shares represented 
at the meeting at which it was determined to dissolve the old company. He 
should like to have seen that list of shares, because he believed it would be 
found that Mr. Anderson and Mr. Walpole were the principal shareholders. 
No dividend having been paid for seven years the shares had fallen in value, 
and he believed it would appear that Mr. Anderson and Mr. Walpole had 
brought up the depreciated shares, and placed themselves in a position by 
their votes to carry the resolution to dissolve. The learned counsel then re- 
marked upon the absence in evidence of the mortgage deed held by Mr. Wal- 
pole, and also commented upon the wording of the clause relating to the 
conveyance, as proving that the title was still in the original owners. They 
were therefore the promoters of this bill, because they were not in a position 
to convey the title tothe new company. Further than this, he contended that, 
as the principal names which had been mentioned as forming the new company 
were shareholders in the old company, that the two companies were in reality 
the same, the great majority of shares in the new company being in their 
hands. The promoters, who were strangers to Waterford, were asking for 
powers which would give them control over the streets, roadways, and pave- 
ments of that city. What ground had they for coming before Parliament to 
ask for such powers as these? It was true there were public companies 
which carried on gas-works in different towns, but never in a single instance 
; had they come before Parliament without being backed by the suffrages of 
| the town, as well as by proofs that they had given complete satisfaction in 

The present company had no such claim. They were 
la company that had fallen to pieces by their own mismanagement. Up to 
| the time of Mr. Walpole becoming the lessee the company paid dividends, 
| but since then not a farthing went into the pockets of the shareholders, He 
had no doubt that Mr. Walpole was the chief shareholder during that time, 
and though much had been said about shares, very little was said about 
shareholders; and he found that at the general meetings there never ap- 
peared to be more than four or five present. The company had paid no divi- 
dend for sixteen years, they were in debt £4000, and the works were per- 
fectly ruinous. as that a company entitled to the confidence of Parlia- 
ment? But they were more thau bankrupt; their proceedings, upon the face 
of them, showed fraud. At the last moment they brought in a debt of £4000 
due to Mr. Walpole, and yet the last preceding statement in their own books 
showed that the debt to Mr. Walpole had been wiped out within £100; and 
their own accountant, though allowed full time, could give no warrant for 
that £4000. With the exception of £1500, he could find no trace in the 
books of how that large debt was created, nor any authority for works alleged 
to have been executed under this head. After some further observations 
with reference to the accounts, Mr. O'Malley repeated the hope that the 
committee would not give their confidence to a company that came before 
them under such circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN said the learned counsel had used a very strong expression. 
His remarks had, as yet, shown no guilty knowledge, which was necessary 
to constitute fraud. ‘There might have been confusion in the accounts, and 
he supposed counsel could put in evidence to prove fraud. 

Mr. O’MAttey said he could put in no stronger evidence than that which 
was given in a late celebrated trial. Here were statements put forward en- 
tirely at variance with their own books, and put forward as true. Ifa party, 
with full means of knowledge, made statements inconsistent with truth, it 
was impossible to say there had not been fraud. With regard to the works 
themselves, he was prepared to show that their situation was a nuisance to 
an important part of the town, and that the gas was of inferior quality. In 
every point of view, whether the committee looked to the position of the 
works, to the quality of the gas, to the character of the promoters and to 
their proceedings, he thought they would be of opinion that this was a body 
of men who had disentitled themselves to parliamentary confidence. The 
great ground of apprehension, however, on the part of the corporation, was 
that the bill would virtually give a monopoly to a number of strangers who 
had no interest in the welfare of the city, and who would not be influenced 
by the complaints of the inhabitants. Even in their Deed of Settlement no 
lens was mentioned at which complaint was to be made, nor at which tests 
could be applied. They would be beyond the reach of any effectual control ; 
and the only way of control was to leave the field open, in order that others 
might come in, should the evil and mismanagement of the ecmpany render 
it necessary. At all events, it should be left for a time, to see what the cor- 
poration themselves would do. 

John Blake, Esq., M.P., examined. 

Iam one of the members for the city of Waterford. I have been mayor of 
the city, and also president of the Chamber of Commerce. I have seen a 
petition against the biil, signed by 275 gas consumers. I know every one of 
them, and I can say that all of them are very respectable people. The Roman 
Catholic bishop of the city, the deputy lieutenant of the city, merchants and 
magistrates, aldermen and gentlemen of the first respectability, have signed the 
petition. The feeling in the city of Waterford is most decidedly against the 
principle of the bill, because they believe that the old company had full 
powers to carry on the works effectively, and that, if further powers were 
obtained, it would be detrimental to the interests of the town. Every facility 
has been afforded by the corporation to the managers of the present works to 





their undertakings. 








improve the lighting of the town. The works are situated in a locality which 
is about the only portion of Waterford that is capable of extension or improve- 
ment. In the immediate neighbourhood of the gas-works there are some 
excellent building sites. A model school and a Roman Catholic cathedral 
have been built near it, and a public park has been completed at great ex- 
pense to the town. The presence of the gas-works would be a deterrent to 
persons building private houses. So far from the corporation encouraging 
the formation of a company to manufacture gas from peat, I can state that 
they were very reluctant to allow an experiment to be made to light up the 
town hall with peat gas on the occasion of the meeting of the Agricultural 
Association. 

By the CommitreE: The petition in question was deposited in the private 
bill office on Tuesday last. As regards the gaslights, we found ourselves 
infinitely worse off under Mr. Anderson’s management than beiore. When 
Mr. Walpole was at the works, his lighting was infinitely better. Both to 
the inhabitants generally, and to private consumers, the lighting by Mr. 
Anderson is most unsatisfactory. The light in the streets may be brilliant 
at first, but it diminishes very much as the night advances. The object of 
the petitioners in opposing the bill is to prevent the parties getting a locus 
standi in the town, in the event of it being found necessary to form another 
company. 

Cross-examined: We should certainly like to have cheaper light and purer 
light, and supervision under the corporation. Any bill containing such pro- 
visions would be beneficial. As long as Mr. Anderson and his friends give 
satisfaction there will be no opposition to their continuing to light the town; 
but we think that by this bill we should lose control over them, and if they 
gave dissatisfaction we fear it would not be possible to form another company. 





The old company could not open the streets nor extend their mains without per- 
mission of the corporation ; but I believe the corporation have never exercised 
their powers in this respect, and that they would hesitate to do so, except where 
laying down the pipes would bea public inconvenience. In my opinion, if the | 
bill were passed, it would take this control out of the hands of the corporation. | 
If the bill does give the necessary controlling power to the corporation, the | 
bill, so far as that goes, is unobjectionable. Our opposition to the billarises from | 
the desire not to let the company be incorporated and get a locus standi. We| 
think there are already ample powers in existence. Beyond that I can point 
out nothing in the bill itself that is injurious to the town. The statement | 
by Mr. Fisher is erroneous, as to the Lords of the Treasury having refused to | 
grant power to raise a loan for the purpose of lighting the town. The letter | 
roduced does not, in my opinion, amount to a refusal. That letter asks for | 
information, and if it were replied toI Lave no doubt that a satisfactory | 
answer could be given. I have not heard of any corporation in Ireland 
which manufactures gas for the supply of private consumers. If such anex- 
periment were carried out by the corporation, it would necessarily be at the | 
risk of the property belonging to the corporation. I believe, under an old | 
Act of George IIL, the corporation have power to light the town. It vests | 
the powers in the vestries first, and then in the corporation, should the ves- | 
tries fail in their duty. The power in question under this Act does not refer 
to private lighting. Under the Municipal Act, I believe the corporation, 
when they have surplus funds, can erect gas-works, subject to the sanction | 
of the Lords of the Treasury. . There has been an attempt made to get up a 
gas consumers’ company, in which members of the corporation took a} 





leading part. While we were engaged in this undertaking we heard that || 


Mr. Anderson and Mr. Jones were coming, and that they were going to do| 
wonderful things that would remove ull causes of complaint; consequently, | 
the scheme fell to the ground. I cannot say how much money was sub- | 
scribed. I was requested to canvass the town, but I did not canvass more | 
than three persons. If this bill passed there would be nothing to prevent | 
that scheme being taken up again; but the people in Ireland have so much | 
reverence for an Act of Parliament, that it would be difficult to get people to | 
subscribe to another company. If the bill did not pass, the corporation | 
would not have power to remove the present works; but, if the preeent 
managers gave dissatisfaction, another company would be formed, and the 
works would be erected out of the town. During the time I was mayor, the 
citizens made frequent complaints about the supply of gas. I believe it was 
mentioned, as an inducement to parties to take shares in the abandoned 
scheme, that the corporation would lease the works and allow 6 per cent. 
interest on the outlay, but there was no guarantee given. I know Dr. 
Cavet, a respectable medical practitioner. The letter produced, signed by | 
him, states that, during the time he acted as medical inspector of the Board | 
of Health, he never had a complaint about the gas-works. I do not think 
that the petition that was carried from door to door held out as an induce- 
ment that it was for cheap gas, but I believe it stated that the parties who 
professed to give cheap gas had in the gross charged higher. 

Re-examined : I think any company with parliamentary powers would 
amount to a monopoly, and that a company starting against them without 
an Act of Parliament would not start on fair grounds; but if this bil! were 
not granted, I think there would be no difficulty in getting up a gas con- 
sumers’ company. If, without possessing any bill, the present company should 
give satisfaction, I believe no effort would be made to get up another 
company. 

By the Comurtrre: I do not say the ground on which the gas-works them- 
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| 
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| 





selves stand would be valuable for building, but the ground in the immediate | | 


neighbourhood. The site of the works is low and requires draining. The 
corporation held shares in the old company, which shares they inherited from 
the old corporation. 
Mr. John Hudson examined. 
I am the corporation surveyor. The positions of the tan-yard and dung- | 
yard are not accurately shown on the promoters’ map. 
public buildings in the neighbourhood of the gas-works—the new Court 
House, the Model School, the Leper Hospital, the Fever Hospital, and the 
Roman Catholic parish church. Fronting the park three lines of street have 
been marked out, and I think the proximity of the gas-works would prevent 
parties building there. With respect to the exhibition of a specimen of peat 
gas at the town hall, the corporation consulted me about it; and I recom- 


There are several || 


mended that it should be allowed on condition that the parties who exhibited || 


it undertook to make good any damage. It was only exhibited one night. 
Mr. Anderson’s complaint about being obstructed in laying down a main 
along the quay arose in this way: I had laid down a new water-main along 
the quay, and connected it with service-pipes to the houses. He wanted to 


take up his old pipe, andrun a new main inside mine. The effect would have || 


been to cut the service-pipes, as he had done elsewhere, and cause the water 
to run to waste. Accordingly, I objected te his going on without the consent 
of the corporation, and they refused to give consent. ‘The pavement broken 
up by Mr. Anderson last winter has not been properly relaid. I never saw 
anything so badly done. I was at the public meeting, at which there were 
about 150 persons present, including a large number of gas consumers. The 
meeting was called in the usual way, by placards, handbills, and advertise- 
ments, and Mr. Fisher was the only person who spoke in favour of the bill. | 
Every effort was made to get a fuil and fair meeting. The signatures to the | 
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gas consumers’ petition were obtained in one day; if time had allowed, more 
would have been obtained. There is general dissatisfaction among the con- 
sumers, and people have shown me their bills, and complained of the exorbi- 
tant eharges, and that the light was extremely bad. Ballybricken is the large 
market-place of Waterford, a large area several acres in extent. The corpo- 
ration were anxious to get the place lighted, and they have entered into acon- 
tract with Mr. Anderson, and have agreed, should they at any time cease to 
contract with him, to take the lamps, posts, and service-pipes at their value. 

Cross-examined : The Consumers’ Company had quite sufficient capital to 


— who started the company were only anxious to get the place lighted. 
‘' £ do not know how many gas consumers there are in the town; I understood 
;}i% was about400. It may be 657, as youstate; I know that since Mr. Anderson 
’* bas been in Waterford, the number of consumers has increased. I had nothing 
}te do with getting up the petition from the gas consumers. I did not carry it 
sbout to get signatures. I was a party so far as to have been in conversation 
[with some parties who said they thought it would be well to get up a 
petition from the consumers. I do not think the lure of cheap gas was held 
outas an inducement to parties to sign. The feeling was that the present 
company had given dissatisfaction, and that if they got the bill it would per- 
petuate the dissatisfaction. Most of the parties who spoke at the meeting 
were not members of the corporation. I spoke on the occasion, and pointed 
eut that, uuder the management of Mr. Walpole, the price had been reduced 
from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. Mr. Anderson has not reduced the charge, but he has 
offered to take off a per centage in proportion to the quantity consumed. I 
was not then aware that there was a limitation of charge in the bill. I can- 
not conceive any better security against an increase of price than a limita- 
; tion in an Act of Parliament; but I think the price is too high, and ought 
ito be lower. If the bill were not to pass there would be security from the 
feay of competition, which, I think, is stronger than a legislative enactment. 
i never knew the corporation give the present company any opposition, but, 
on the contrary, they have given every facility. 
phrase, “‘ Keep them as they were, under the power of the corporation,” when 
{epoke at the meeting; I said something to the effect that, if they had the 
fear of competition in view, it would make them reduce their charges. The 
land upon which the gas-works are built is extremely unsuitable for building 
purposes ; it is a low level, and marshy. It is alongside the river, and con- 
,'venmsent for unloading coals, but inconvenient to the river, inasmuch as the 
i | company have a pipe passing under the river, which prevented my deepening 
l!the bed of the river two years ago at the request of the Harbour Commis- 
stoners. ‘The other member for the borough is Mr. Hassard. His nae is 
;| em the beck of the bill, but from a conversation I have had with him I do 
;{| not think he is in favour of it. 

{} WRe-examined : It is the fact that, though the price is professed to be re- 
{| deoed, several of the consumers have complained to me that the price has 
|} beem enormously increased for the same amount of consumption. 

Mr. George Symes examined. 

Tar a land agent, residing at 1, Water Side, not far from the gas-works. 
The works are a very great nuisance. Latterly, the lights in that locality 
bave been even more insuflicient than they were before, and I have made 
'feomplaints upon the subject. 

} Cross-examined: The works are a greater nuisance than ever, because of 
the smolze from the sulphur, which is so great that the windows in my house 
are obliged to be kept closed. If one of the improvements effected lately has 
been to get rid of the smoke, I can only say, that I should have thought the 
reverse was the fact. I have not been over the works for years, and, not- 
withstanding any opinion given by engineers, I undertake to say that they 
sre cousiderably more offensive than ever they were. The buildings appear 
very much to be going to decay; the roof is nearly off some of the houses. 
I do not know that Mr. Anderson has been spending money in repairs since 
he has been in possession, as I have not been in the works, I have seen 
people working there. I have lived near there all my life, and I am not 
going to move, because I have a lease of my house. 

Mr. John Mackesy examined 

Tama medical practitioner at Watertord. I heard Mr. Anderson’s evi- 
Gence as to the corporation not having received complaints from the con- 
swmers as to the deticiency of ligat. I bave made a complaint myself; the 
mayor hus complained, and so have individual members of the committee. 
As segards this bill, Mr. Anderson mentioned to the committee that he did 
not intend to go before Parliament. It was in consequence of that communi- 
eation that the corporation and citizens were so backward in getting up pe- 
titions in opposition. I was present at the public meeting, and no one 
spoke in favour of the bill but Mr. Fisher. 

Cross-examined : I can give no information as to the influence of the gas- 
wosks upon the health of the neighbourhood. The hospital is within 300 
yards of the gas-works. If this were a new company, and the works had not 
been there before, the standing orders of the House would not allow the 
works to be established there. I think it is a pity to perpetuate that 
offepsive manufacture in that district. I cannot believe, if the bill were 
thrown out, that the manufacture of gas would be still carried on there, 
because the corporation would be quite prepared to give a nice locality else- 
where. My brother is a physician at Waterford, andI am aware that he 
bas expressed his opinion that the health of the patients in the hospital, 
anil the health of the public generally, have not suffered from the existing 
gas-vworks. I have personally complained to Mr. Anderson, and several 
lirses to his officers, respecting the quantity of gas supplied to the public and 
private lights. The light was at times a little flicker, and at my own desk 
the hight has been so feeble that I frequently have not been able to write. I 
think it will be desirable to put Mr. Anderson under some control, but the 
bill is not the control we want. I know Mr. Hassard, one of the members 
for the city. Ido not know that the prumoters have offered to leave it to 
him to scy what shall be the provisions in the bill for the protection of the 
corporation. Mr, Hassard’s name is on the back of the bill, and the corpo- 
ration are very much displeased with him in consequence. I believe, how- 
ever, we have brought him round to our views. 

The committee then adjourned. 

Turspay, May 11. 
Mr. James Delahunty examined. 

I am treasurer of the corporation of Waterford. I was alderman from 
1812 to 1845, and then became treasurer. I am intimately acquainted with 
the affairs of the corporation. The annual income of the corporation is 
£9000, derived principally from lands and houses. The Municipal Act came 
into operation in 1842, The debt of the old corporation was then £70,000; 
it has been increased, so that it now reaches £80,000. The £10,000 raised 
by the corporation has been expended in public improvements—in providing 
ee town with sewers and in widening streets, and in the purchase of pro- 
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perty for the park and other improvements, and for increasing the supply 


of the water. These improvements have led to a very increased rental. The 


earry out their project of lighting this district, and were only prevented from | 
going on when they found that Mr. Anderson was willing to do it. The | 


I doubt whether I used the | 


property of the corporation has so much increasec in value, that the interest 
paid on the £80,000 is less than that formerly paid wn the £70,000. Mr. 
Fisher has not long resided in Waterford, and has never been a member 
of the corporation. Ido not think he is so likely to know the feelings of 
the inhabitants of Waterford as the gentlemen who were examined yesterday. 
It is my conviction that the promoters of the present bill are an offshoot of 
the old company. I did not attend the meeting of the company in May, 
1857, but I did, at the request of the corporation, the meeting held in 
August, 1857. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Jones, Mr. Walpole, sen., Mr. Walpole, | 
oy Mr. Nagle, and about six other gentlemen were present. I saw the | 
ist of shares represented at that meeting, and I saw the names of the 
gentlemen that I have mentioned, and it was stated that they alone repre- || 
sented 370 out of 400 shares. They voted for the dissolution. I believe these | 
gentlemen are down as shareholders in the new company. Since I came | 
| 











| here I have looked at the book in which the minutes of that meeting are | 

recorded, and I find the names of some of those present were omitted. It 
was stated at the meeting that a lease had been given to Mr. Anderson. | 
T asked to see the lease or have it read, but the meeting refused. I produced | 
some accounts furnished by Mr. Walpole, and the directors err them, | 
stating that Mr. Walpole had no authority to prepare them. I then asked to 
look at their book of proceedings, and, after some demur, they permitted me to 
examine it. I spent a couple of days in examining the accounts. 

The witness was then examined, and subsequently cross-examined in 
detail, upon the question of the accounts. In reply to the CommitTer, he 
said it was not until last August that he had the opportunity of inspecting 
the accounts, and that the corporation would have made known the confused 
state of the accounts irrespective of the present bill. 

Cross-examination continued: The meeting of the old company in May | 
was advertised, according to the Deed of Settlement, in the papers. We got 
notice of the meeting for dissolution, and every means were taken to give 
publicity to that. There was a vote taken at that meeting for the dissolu- 
tion, but no poll was taken, and no hand held up. Mr. Anderson did not 
attend in the character of purchaser, because nothing was said about the 
purchase. I say he attended in his capacity of shareholder. I saw his name |’ 
on the list of shareholders. D{r. Jones was present, and voted. Is 

Mr. Jones, who was in the room, denied that he was in Ireland at the time, | 
and, with Mr, Anderson, denied that they ever held any shares in the old 
company. 

Cross-examination continued: I do not find the name of Mr. Jones on the || 
Yes, to destroy them. 


This was the case for the opponents. 

The committee, without calling upon Mr. Burke, unanimously decided 
that the preamble of the bill was proved. 

The clauses of the bill were then taken, and were agreed to up to 32, which | | 
relates to the price of gas. 

Mr. Anderson stated that he had reduced the price twice since last June, | 
and it was his mtention, as the consumption increased, to make further 
reductions. 

Mr. BAKER, on the part of the corporation, suggested that 63. should be 
the maximum with the discounts, or 53. 6d. without the deductions. 

Mr. Anderson said the prices in the bill were the lowest that he could 
charge at present. 

It was, after some discussion, agreed to fix the maximum at 6s., with 
discounts of 5 per cent. instead of 10, 10 instead of 20, and 15 instead of 30. 

Upon the clause fixing the price for public lights being arrived at, it was 
agreed to retain, as proposed, £3. 153., the lamps to be lighted all the year. 

The remaining clauses were then passed, and the committee rose. 


| 
| 
| 
| list produced. Our object is to ruin the company. 
| 





BIRKENHEAD IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 
Gas AND WaTeR Bitt. 
(Continued from page 287.) 
Tvurespay, May 11. 

(Group H.—Before Col. Pryney, chairman, 

Mr. Dituwyn, Mr. Marsornrpanks, Mr. GREER, and Mr. Hunt.) | 

Mr. Horr Scott, Q.C., addressed the committee this morning on behalf 

of the company. He said the bill promoted by the commissioners contained 

several propositions which affected the interests of those whom he repre-| 

| sented. Section 5 proposed to enable the commissioners to make new water- | 

| works, which, taken alone, constituted them competitors with the company | | 
| 








in the supply of that article to Birkenhead. Section 10 contained a power || 

to enable the same commissioners to construct new gas-works, which again 

would bring them into competition with the company. Section 17 aimed directly 

at their property, not simply in the way of competition, but to acquire posses- 
| sion thereof, either in whole or in part, as they might deem expedient ; and 
| the 15th section required the company, on receiving notice in writing, to sell 
| to the commissioners the whole or any part of their undertaking. The bill, 
therefore, contained three separate propositions, and it was against these ex- 
traordinary provisions that he appeared before the committee. In regard to || 
its general character the bill presented two points for their consideration— 
one affecting the question of the policy of entrusting to a body like the com- 
missioners the supply of water and gas to a rising place like Birkenhead, and 
included in that question of internal policy the interests of the ratepayers, so 
far as they were likely to be affected by the carryiag out of the scheme; the 
other affected the particular interests of the company, which constituted more 
especially his case against the bill. The former part, however, was not 
altogether beside his position, because a great deal depended upon what 
the character and the circumstances of the party were who wished to enter 
into competition with the company, or to force them to sell at arbitrary 
prices. He did not intend to go at large into that part of the case, because | | 
it had been more or less dealt with by the ratepayers themselves, both || 
in the township and in the outlying districts, who had gone pretty 
freely into the question of the general management of the commissioners, 
and the financial condition into which they had brought themselves in con- 
sequence of that management. His principal business was with that portion 
of the bill which affected his elients’ interest directly; and therefore he 
would briefly call the attention of the committee to the facts of the case. It 
appeared that in the year 1833 the commissioners were appointed, and powers 
were given to them either to supply gas themselves for the public and private 
lighting of Birkenhead, or to contract with any person for that supply. 
As early as 1829, when Mr. Jackson went to Birkenhead, he acquired an 
interest in property in the district, and between that period and the year 1837 
he invested hia money very largely in land there, and his name was long 
associated with large schemes for the improvement of the place. In 1837 he 
was one of the Birkenhead Commissioners, and in that year he urged upon 
his colleagues the necessity of lighting the township, and the propriety of 
constructing proper gas-works for the purpose. They, however, declined to 
do so; and he then proposed a meeting of the ratepayers, which meeting was 
held and the proposition negatived. To judge of the condition of Birkenhead at 
that time, he (Mr. Hope Scott) might state that the census of 1831 showed that 
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it contained 2569 inhabitants, and at the census of 1841 it had risen to 8223. 
Taking the last three years of the intervening period as having added con- 
siderably to the population, it might be fairly assumed that in 1837 the 44 
lation was not more than about 7000. But it was a rising place, and Mr. 
Jackson, as a person specially interested in property there, naturally looked 
| | forward to the future with some degree of hope. In 1839 Mr. Jackson had ceased 
||to be a commissioner. In that year the question of the supply of gas was 
'|again brought before them by one of their number, and a resolution was 
passed to advertise for tenders from persons willing to enter upon the under- 
taking, first for 50, and ultimately for 75 years. The result of the proceedings 
taken thereupon was, that, on the 7th of April, 1840, three unopened tenders 
|| were laid before the board, together with a letter from Mr. Alfred King, of 
Liverpool, requesting the postponement of the commissioners’ decision upon 
‘them for two days. This request was agreed to, and ata meeting held a week 
afterwards, at which 16 commissioners were present, the tenders were opened, 
that of Mr. Jackson was accepted, the gas committee was revived, and the clerk 
| directed to employ counsel to draw up the contract. The clerk at that time 
|| was Mr. Mallaby, who was also Mr. Jackson’s private solicitor. Mr. Mallaby 
||laid before Mr. Crook, a barrister, the conditions upon which the tenders 
| were made, and instructed him to prepare the contract in such a way as fully 
'to secure the objects of the commissioners. This was done; and at a general 
|| meeting of the commissioners, held on the 15th of September, i840, the draft 
'|swas laid before them and referred to the gas committee, by whom it was ap- 
| |-proved on the 2lst, and ordered to be sent to Mr. Jackson. On the 25th Mr. 
| Seckeon attended the committee with the draft, and at a subsequent meeting 
|| the contract was agreed to. It was impossible not to see with what care this 
; contract had been entered into; and, in fact, with the single exception of 
|| Mr. Mallaby being Mr. Jackson’s solicitor as well as the clerk to the commis- 
_,Sioners, there was not a peg to hang an objection upon. But that fact was 
perfectly well known at Birkenhead at thetime. The learned counsel having 
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|| read the contract, said it was impossible to look at this document without | 


|| seeing—he was not going into the question of law, though upon that ques- 
| ‘tion there was no doubt that it was within the legal competency of the com- 
|| missioners; but, apart from that, no man could read the document without 
| coming to the conclusion that the public of Birkenhead had, through their 
| commissioners, come under the most stringent provisions in reference to the 
' supply of gas to the township. The commissioners themselves had declined 
| ‘this task in 1837, and in 1839 they had advertised for tenders in five or six 
| newspapers ; but so little was the district looked upon as a field for profitable 
|| enterprise by other parties, that only three were sent in. Huving these before 
|| them, they selected that of Mr. Jackson, whose personal and local interests in 
'\the matter were such as to justify him in offering better terms than any one 

else. They thereupon bound themselves not to grant to other persons the 


| privilege of supplying gas for a period of 75 years, to protect Mr. Jackson in | 


| ‘the enjoyment of his rights under the contract, reserving to themselves the 
| | yearly-increasing rent stipulated for, and promising to give their consent to 
{any Act of Parliament which should render his possession under the license 
||more secure. These were the transactions which took place under seal in 
|| 1840, and binding alike in honour and honesty upon the commissioners and 
|| their successors, as representing the ratepayers of Birkenhead. Mr. Jackson 
having his contract signed, proceeded at once to establish his works, and, in 

|| December, 1840, he supplied the public lamps with gas, although the period 
|| fixed for beginning that supply was the Ist of February, 1841. Returning 
now to Mr. Mallaby, he stated that, as Mr. Jackson's private solicitor, there 
had been money transactions between them, as was frequently the case be- 
|| tween solicitors and clients. Mr. Jackson having obtained his contract, offered 
|| Mr. Mallaby a share in it, and also offered a share to his own brother John. 
|| Both, however, declined; and, until May, 1841, Mr. Jackson conducted the 
| whole concern on his own account. He also introduced a bill into Parlia- 
| ment to enable him to supply the township with water, which bill, prepared 





| 


1} by Mr. Mallaby, was perfectly well known to the commissioners, as they had | 


| | the usual notices and every possible information upon the subject. Upon the 
|| Ist of December, 1840, these notices were before them, and the bill, when it 
|| appeared, was referred to the gas committee. On the 19th of March, 1841, 
;| the bill went into committee of the House of Commons, and was opposed by 
|/the Bebington and Tranmere townships, but not by the commissioners or 
| ratepayers of Birkenhead. At the instance of those petitioners, the bill, which 
|| contained no limitation as to the price of gas or the profits of the concern, was 
' subjected to a limitation of 12 per cent., which, at a subsequent stage, was, at 
the instance of the Board of Trade, reduced to 10 percent. At that time a ma- 

|| jority of the commissioners had become hostile to Mr. Jackson; and on the 
|| 19th of March, the very day on which the bill went into the House of Com- 
|| mons, there was a meeting of the gas committee, at which the subject of the 
| bill was discussed, and it was suggested that, if it passed, it would absolve 
| | Mr. Jackson from his contract with the commissioners. This was one ground 
;| of objection to the bill; and, at the instance of the hostile commissioners, 
} | there was a meeting held on the 30th of March, at which the question of the 
|) contract was again renewed, and it was then suggested that there would be 
|| duplicate powers in Birkenhead—one under the bill, and another under the 
||contract. Mr. Jackson at that meeting undertook to sell his contract to a 
|; company, and that proposition satisfied the ratepayers. On the 30th of April 
another meeting of the ratepayers was held; an amerdment was moved in 
favour of the bill, and that, being seconded by Mr. John Laird, was carried, 
after the announcement that Mr. Jackson would transfer to the company, and 
very likely in consequence of it. In the meantime, however, the limitation 
| | Of the dividends took place at the instance of other parties, and Mr. Jackson 
|| was so dissatisfied with that limitation, that he at one time peremptorily de- 
| sired Mr. Mallaby to withdraw the bill; but that gentleman insisted that the 
| bill ought to go on, and advised Mr. Jackson that it was the safest and best 

; course to adopt. Mr. Jackson told him that, if it did, he must join him, and 
| divide the responsibility of the concern. Mr. Mallaby eventually consented; 
but before he so agreed to join him, he on other grounds resigned his office as 
|| clerk to the commissioners. On the following day Mr. John Jackson also re- 


|| Signed the commissionership, and it was then understood for the first time 
|; that they would be partners in the concern. The bill continued its course, the 





{ 

| commissioners still opposing. They presented a petition on the merits to the 
House of Lords, but did not appear in support of it, and the bill passed. It had 

| | been —— in the ordinary way for a new company ; there was no provision 

| | in it for the purchase of Mr. Jackson’s works, but Mr. Jackson had pledged him- 

| 


self to dispose of them; and, accordingly, an arrangement was made for the pur- 
|| cluding ‘his privileges, the working plant, and the prospective profits at 
ee Hope Scott) asked the committee to look at this matter not in a strictly 
|| Mr. Jackson and his partners, and then as between him and the public ; 


pose, the details of which were before the committee. This was effected by two 

| deeds, and the result was this,—that Mr. Jackson put his whole concern, in- 
| | £50,000, or about £33,000 above the actual outlay, which sum was to be a 
\ — er bonus upon the transaction between him and his partners. He 
| gal point of view, because that was a question at issue in the Court of 
;| Chancery. He had to deal with it asa question of bond fides, first as between 
{ and he would undertake to say, notwithstanding the aggravated opposition 
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that had been brought against him, that it was a transaction which, com- 
mercially speaking, could be upheld before this committee or anywhere else. 
Mr. Jackson had under the contract a term of 75 — with an obligation on 
the part of the commissioners not to grant similar privileges to any other 
person, but, on the contrary, to protect and defend him against aggression by 
other parties. Of course the commissioners could not have resisted a company 
coming there with parliamentary powers, but they could if they were not so | 
armed, because they had the complete command of the surface of the streets, | 
and could withhold permission to break them up. Mr. Jackson, therefore, 
had every security which either law or honour could give him that the 
75 years of license should be held good for the whole term. He now turned 
to the next point, which was this,—Was Mr. Jackson right or not in differing 
from the rest of the commissioners as to the probable benefit to be derived, in 
a pecuniary point of view, from this speculation? In the first six months of his 
operations, with all the disadvantages arising from the scattered and struggling | 
character of the place, his net profits were £755; in other words, the first six 

months was at the rate of £1400 a year, the actual outlay being £15,000, or, de- 

ducting a land purchase of some £3000 odd, only £11,621. He thus realized 12} 

per cent. = the outlay ; so that, commercially speaking, it was a first-rate 

concern. Now, in order to view the transaction which took place between 

Mr. Jackson and his partners, let it be supposed for a moment that the com- 

pany had been entirely strangers to him, and the question had been at what 

rate of purchase could such a company, fairly and in a commercial way, be 

expected to be brought in. The 10 per cent. had been imposed by the Act, and 
therefore the 12% of actual earnings could not be reckoned upon in the future. 

But the fact that they had reached that point in reference to the past, gave 

every reasonable expectation that, up to 10 per cent., they would be continued. 

The powers of expenditure granted to the company by the Act were these :— 
They had power to raise a total capital, entitled to 10 per cent., of £100,000 ; 

they had power to borrow upon mortgage £33,000, and to convert that into 

capital bearing 10 per cent. interest. If, therefore, 10 per cent. could be got 
out of the concern, it was an opportunity of investing £133,000 at that rate 

of profit. It was perfectly true that this capital was intended to cover both 
the gas and the water undertaking, but there was no cbligation to spend any 
upon the water; and whatever calculation might have been made as to the 
return from the supply of that article, this much was clear, that Parliament 
had given them power to invest £133,00u entitled to 10 per cent. The 

question then was, what bonus or premium would a stranger and indepen- 

dent company be justified in paying Mr. Jackson for the privilege of being 
allowed to make that return upon their capital? Birkenhead was a place in 
the future of which some persons had faith: the commissioners had none, 
but Mr. Jackson had. He (Mr. Hope Scott) would assume that the £133,000 
was likely to realize 10 per cent., and would add to that sum £33,000 for 
premium or bonus to Mr. Jackson on the transaction. The new company 
would therefore have to take the 10 per cent. applicable to £133,000, and 
spread it over £166,000, which would reduce their dividend to 8 per cent. ; 
and he would ask whether any company would not have done well in the 
matter? Certainly there was no man who dealt in money but would gladly 
give off 2 per cent. to be enabled to earn 8. The main difficulty he had to 
struggle with was that those who composed the company were not strangers, 

but consisted of Mr. Jackson, his brother, and Mr. Mallaby ; and the charge 
he had to meet was, that this was a family juggle, and an arrangement of an 
unsubstantial and unreal kind. And then, too, he was asked, supposing that 
all this be true as regards the transactions between Mr. Jackson selling and 
the company purchasing—how do you justify it with regard to the public? 
His answer was,—Why did you, the public, through your commissioners, 
grant to Mr. Jackson an exclusive privilege of which the commercial value, 
for reasons which he had given, was worth £33,000? Why did you, at a 
time when you were timid and Birkenhead in a weak condition, forego for 
75 years all profit but because you dreaded the risk of keeping the matter in 
your own hands? The original fault and mistake, if any, was with your- 
selves; but, having grauted that concession, is there anything to justify you 
in saying that he was debarred from getting a profit out of it; that he was 
not entitled to charge against you, the public at large, the value of that very 
grant for which he was paying, and was liable to pay, a yearly-increasing 
rental at the time? But, in looking at the matter more closely, they found 
that it was at the instance of that very public that the transfer was made. 
When they insisted upon the transfer of the works they knew of the exist- 
ence of that concession, and they must have been aware that it was worth 
something. They could not suppose that an exclusive grant of that kind was 
worth nothing. They were not then in the state of mind which had now 
characterized them for some years—in which they had exhibited an eager 
desire to contradict their own words and to abrogate privileges which they 
had once conceded. If, knowing all the facts, they did not then stipulate 
upon what terms that transfer should be made, = Sa fault was it? Not 
Mr. Jackson’s, certainly. Seeing that the dividends had been cut down, the 
value of the concession was diminished; because, if the transfer had been 
made at the time when the price to be charged for supplying gas was un- 
limited, and the profits were unlimited also, Mr. Jackson might have got 
even a better price. 

Mr. CaLvent objected that there was no evidence of these facts before the 
committee. 

Mr. Hore Scort referred to the documents now before them, and con- 
tended that the per centage having been reduced the value of the exclusive 
right had been diminished in consequence. If the parties, then, had been 
disposed to say, this contract is to be treated as of no value at all, or only at 
a fixed value, they had the House of Lords still before them; but they 
did not choose to appear there, or to make any stipulations whatever in the 
matter. The whole question was this, whether or not the sum of £33,000, 
which was paid or accounted for to Mr. Jackson by Mr. Mallaby and Mr. John 
Jackson, was in excess of the value of the articles transferred to the company. 
He (Mr. Hope Scott) said, without hesitation or doubt, that if an opportunity 
of laying out £133,000 at 8 per cent. could be purchased for £33,000, that 
was an arrangement which could not be taken to impeach the character of 
avy of the parties concerned. In proof of the correctness of this view, he 
would put in the opinion of no less a person than Mr. Justice Byles, who said 
that, assuming the transfer by Mr. Jackson to the company for the land, 
grant, and works, &c., to be estimated at its true commercial value, he 
thought that, not only was the transfer a valid transaction as between Mr. 
Jackson and the company, but also as between the company and the public. 
He added, that it must be remembered that Mr. Jackson had incurred what 
risk there was at the commencement of the enterprise, had exercised his 
judgment in carrying on the concern, and had obtained a monopoly of supply 
for an inconsiderable present rental; that he was under no obligation to ob- 
tain an Act of Parliament, and had no limit as to profit, and therefore his 
position greatly exceeded its mere structural value. For him, therefore, to 
sell his interest at its fair commercial value was no more than justice to him- 
self, and, for the company to give it, was equally fair to the public. 

Mr. CALVERT asked his learned friend to produce the opinion given by Mr. 
Roundell Palmer. 
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Mr. Hore Scorr said his answer to that request was that he was not now 
dealing with the question of law, and had only quoted the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Byles as affecting the parliamentary inquiry. He would admit that 
this opinion was worthless in the Court of Chancery; but this he main- 
tained, that it gave the common-sense view of the question—the question of 
honour and of parliamentary dond fides. Granting that, in consequence of an 
omission in the Act with reference to the powers of purchase, the commis- 
sioners should succeed in their suit, he would point to Mr. Justice Byles’s 
opinion as showing that, as a matter of honour and honesty, the question was 
whether the price was excessive; and if not, then he contended the transac- 
tion could not be impeached by any technicalities either in law or otherwise. 
After all, then, the question about the excessive capital was, as far as the 
commissioners were concerned, “‘a great cry and very little wool.” Now, 
supposing that his view of the capital were correct, the company were some 
th d és behindhand in the amount of dividends they should have 
received to the present time. If, on the other hand, the commissioners’ 
view of the matter were sustained, the company had only received some £649 
beyond the 10 per cent. which it was admitted they were entitled to; and, 
as there were gas-rates yet to be collected, this difference might easily be 
adjusted, and no further dividend would be paid until it was settled. He 
asserted, therefore, without fear of contradiction, that the public had, upon 
their own showing, never been damnified to any appreciable extent; while, 
from the year 1841 down to the —— time, the company had fulfilled 
effectually every requirement of their contract, and under their stipula- 
tions had supplied water also. Nay, more —they had even supplied 
water beyond their legal limits; and yet this was complained of. The 
commissioners, under the Claughton Act of 1843, had jurisdiction over 
all the streets there; and, therefore, when they complained that the 
company had gone beyond their parliamentary limits, it must be remem- 
bered that they were dependent in doing so upon the acquiescence and good- 
will of the commissioners, who could have turned them out if so disposed. 
The learned counsel proceeded to refer to the attempts made by the com- 
missioners in 1846 to obtain possession of the company’s works, the bill for 
authorizing which was reported against by the surveying officers, whose 
evidence he quoted to the effect that the commissioners were not entitled to 
abrogate the contract into which they hadentered with Mr. Jackson. Alluding 
to the proceedings which took place in connexion with the election of com- 
missioners in 1846 and 1847, he said he could not but admit that improper 
measures were resorted to; but, as far as Mr. Jackson was concerned, they 
were provoked by the proceedings on the other side. While, however, they 
condemned these proceedings, it should be remembered that they were resorted 
to by Mr. Jackson and his friends in support of public feeling, and not in 
opposition to it, as was also shown by the evidence taken before the surveying 
officers. The commissioners being defeated, matters rested in that way till 
1854, when there was a probability of a large extension of works being re- 
quired in consequence of the increase and prosperity of the town. Mr. Jack- 
son then approached the commissioners through Mr. Ray, in order to see 
whether they were of the same mind as they were in 1846 with regard to the 

uestion of purchase; but the negotiation went off as the former one had 

one, the commissioners not being prepared to define a principle before 
arriving at a price, and unwilling to trust to any principle, however fair, lest it 
should work out a greater amount than they contemplated. In February, 
1856, the grievance committee which they had appointed made their 
report; and, although they could prove nothing against the company, 
either in the way of fault or default, they seriously recommended to the 
commissioners the propriety of taking into their own hands the supply of gas 
and water for the united townships of Birkenhead and Claughton, and for that 
purpose to negotiate, if possible, upon reasonable terms; or, failing that, to 
apply to Parliament for powers to construct new works totally independent of 
the present company. In the mean time, a treaty had been going on for the 
purchase of land which Mr. Hawksley had long before pointed out as a 
desirable spot for the supply of water; and the commissioners, being simply 
vendors at schedule prices as trustees of the town, thought fit to make the 
treaty an opportunity for putting the company under certain conditions—re- 
quiring, in the first place, that the consent of adjoining landowners should be 
obtained, and then that they (the commissioners) should exercise the powers 
of Parliament in regulating the company’s prices for the articles they sup- 
plied. In the autumn of 1856, the demands for an increased supply having 
got before the public, what did the commissioners do? They immediately 
issued notices for a bill for the purpose of limiting the charges of the com- 
pany, authorizing them to appoint some of their members to exercise the 
powers of directors in the concern; to take the works; to levy a sum of 
money for the purpose, and to wind up and dissolve the company. So that 
here, again, they were playing the same game they had previously pursued, 
while they had endeavoured to found upon the sale of land a direct 
control over the company. This, however, was not persisted in; negotia- 
tions were again opened, and failed on the same grounds as_ before; 
and thus matters went on until the parliamentary contest of 1857. After 
alluding to the spirit of acrimony and personality in which that opposition 
by the commissioners was conducted, and to the subsequent Chancery 
proceedings, he said he felt confident that the committee would protect the 
company against those who were seeking to violate the most solemn contract 
that could be entered into with a public body, for the purpose, primarily, of 
gratifying a party spirit which animated some of their number; and, secondly, 
for the purpose of retrieving the financial position into which their own mis- 
management had brought them. The real promoters of this bill were a few 








gentlemen who were hostile to Mr. Jackson ; the ratepayers had never been 
consulted about it, but were, in fact, petitioners against it; nor was it much 
|| to be wondered that they should be so. The committee had heard the history 
| of their finances, they had been informed of their present condition, and 
|| were therefore able to judge what contidence the ratepayers were likely to 
repose in the wisdom and prudence of the commissioners’ management of 
such a trust as they sought to have reposed in them. Certainly, the conclu- 
|| sion which the ratepayers appeared to have drawn was the correct one, viz., 
i that the less these commissioners were trusted with the management of 
}| money the safer would it be for the township. Even apart from this, it was 
||@ question of importance whether, in any case, these public bodies should 
| | assume the functions of trading companies. That they should do so under the 
| | circumstances here disclosed he held to be absolutely absurd, but upon general 

grounds he submitted it was a subject for grave consideration. For, although 
| in the case of Rochdale the measure had been a successful one, it must be re- 

| membered that the circumstances were peculiar, the large consumers of gas 

| being themselves the managing body, and there being, therefore, a complete 
| identity of interest. In other —— instance, Manchester—they knew 
|| how it worked. There the local rates were kept down by the profits made on 
{| the supply of gas; so that the ratepayer who consumed gas was made to bear 

the burden of his fellow ratepayer who consumed none. In respect to the 
| | bill now before the committee, he observed that it went further than the 
| bill of 1847 against which the surveying officers reported, and that the 
compulsory power it sought to give the commissioners was altogether 
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without precedent. In all bills in which compulsory powers were given, 
not a single instance could be cited in which Parliament had not acted 
upon a preceding agreement. Such an agreement was not in existence in 
this case, and, if the committee should say that the Birkenhead Commis- 
sioners were entitled to force this company into a sale, they — as well) 
say that the Corporation of London, a so dis , might call upon the 

ater Companies in the my | to resign their works; or the North-Western | 
Railway Company might at their will demand the line of —— company 
which they might deem it convenient to purchase. In affirming the prin-| 
ciple, they must — for every case of sa en purchase which might | 
be suggested by the interest of any party, for there was no distinction, except 
that in the present case the people who gave the concession in the first 
instance, now sought to contradict their own promises of protection to the| 
company, and, by seeking these powers, were violating their own engage- 
ments. But they asked even more than this. Not content with compulsory | 
power to take the whole concern, the rough with the smooth, they asked that 
they should be allowed to make their choice, to take the ripe side of the peach ; 
and, if the gas undertaking was the more profitable, to select that, and leave | 
the company to carry on the other. Moreover, by clause 22 they proposed to | 
divide the mortgage debt of the company ; so that the man who had lent his 
money on the faith of both the gas and the water undertakings was to have | 
his security restricted to one, if they chose to take the other. This onl 
served to illustrate the utter absurdity of the proposition they had made. He 
submitted, therefore, most earnestly to the consideration of the committee | 
that compulsory powers of this kind were altogether unknown in legis-| 
lation; that, in the present case, the demand for them was aggravated by | 
the contracts between the parties; and that, when they came to look | 
through and see the mode in which it was proposed to be effected, there 
was a positive absurdity as well as a glaring injustice. After recapi-| 
tulating some of the points in the evidence as to the operations of the| 
company, and their power to do everything which the commissioners under- | 
took to perform, he said that the committee were asked to hand over the 
profits of the company to bolster up the deficient revenues of the commis- | 
sioners. What were the alternatives? The question of whether or not the, 
capital of the company was fixed at the right amount, was now before the 
Court of Chancery. Let that matter go on to a decision, and if in favour of | 
the company, it would bar for ever the mouths of their opponents; if against: 
them, the wrong which he had shown could not, as far the public were con- | 
cerned, exceed £650, could easily be rectified. In the meantime, he was 
willing that the committee should give the commissioners power to treat 
with the company, if disposed to sell. Whether their finances were in such | 
a condition that they could properly deal with his clients, would be the sub- | 
ject of considerable inquiry; and whether the inhabitants of Birkenhead 
would approve of a rate in aid, without which it was utterly impossible they 
could give security for the works, was a matter the commissioners must settle | 
before approaching the company. At present, as it occurred to him, they 
were seeking all the advantages without incurring any of the drawbacks of 
the undertaking, as was evident from the only propositions they had sub- | 
mitted to his clients. Those propositions were a mockery, and showed how | 
much the commissioners had to learn, in a commercial way, before they were 
able to treat. To enable them, however, to do so, he was willing, as he had 
said, that powers should be given to them, on condition that the clause in 
the bill authorizing them to construct new works was struck out. If the 
committee proceeded on the — course, they would be setting a prece- 
dent the ultimate results of which they could not foresee, the injustice of 
which would be felt most keenly, and would operate most injuriously to the 
parties whose interests he represented. 

Mr. CaLvert rose to address the committee for the commissioners. He 
had, however, scarcely proceeded more than a sentence or two when he 
received a communication from Mr. Burke which led him to state that he 
understood there was a prospect of the parties coming to an arrangement, 
and that it would be desirable on all accounts that an adjournment should 
take place. 

In reply to an inquiry by the CuarrMAN, 

Mr. Cripps said he thought he might say for the ratepayers whom he} 
represented that they would concur in the arrangement. 

It was then agreed that the proceedings should stand adjourned for a week. | 


Tuespay, May 18, 

The adjournment which took place last week in order to afford time for | 
the promoters to effect an arrangement with the present company resulted | 
in an agreement by which the company consent to transfer their works, | 
plant, rights, and privileges to the commissioners for £220,000, for which | 
sum the commissioners will issue bonds bearing interest at the rate of 4 per | 
cent. per annum for 5 years, and 5 per cent. afterwards. | 

Mr. PickERING, Q.C., said he represented the out-townships of Oxton and 
Tranmere, and, as his clients had been no parties to any arrangement, he 
wished to know the position in which the bill now stood. | 

The CHAIRMAN apprehended that, to some extent, they were beginning | 
de novo | 

Mr. Catvert, Q.C.: We have settled everything with the company, and I} 
do not propose to trouble the committee with any observations. I would) 
suggest, however, that the preamble should be postponed until the clauses are! 
settled, 

Mr. Hunt: Do you propose to alter the preamble ? ill 

Mr. Gruppe (parliamentary agent): We simply intend to add a recital) 
stating the amount of the bond debt. 

Mr. Cripps said his clients, the ratepayers of Birkenhead, felt that it was | 
for their interest that further litigation should cease. One of their principal | 
objections to the bill was to the rate in aid; but, having been assured by the | 
promoters that no rate in aid would be required, that the surplus profits 
would be applied to the reduction of the price of gas and water, and that the 
price of gas should be reduced immediately, they at once withdrew from any 
further opposition to the preamble of the bill. 

Mr. PickERING said the promoters, in the course of the investigation, had 
proposed to insert two clauses, one of which fixed a differential price in refer- 
ence to gas, and provided that the out-townships should never be charged for 
gas more than 6d, above the price in Birkenhead and Claughton. For in- 
stance, if the price in Birkenhead and Claughton was 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, the price in Oxton and Tranmere would be only 5s. ‘The second clause 
had reference to an objection which the out-townships had raised to including 
the gas and water in one account, and thus giving the commissioners the 
power of lowering the water-rates while they kept up those for gas. The 
promoters suggested the insertion of a clause giving the commissioners power, 
in case a company should be established in either of the out-townships here- 
after, to sell their plant in those townships to such company. If the promo- 
ters adhered to their proposal now, and consented to insert these two cla 
he would withdraw from any further opposition to the bill. As matters s' 





at present, the out-townships were liable to contribute to the reduction of the 
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water-rates, from which they got no benefit whatever, and to that they 
decidedly objected. ; 

Mr. Catvert admitted that the offer to insert these clauses had been made 
by the promoters, but said it was distinctly rejected. They were now in a 
different position to that which they occupied formerly. ‘There would now 
be only one system for the supply of gas and water, and they thought it would 
be unfair to call upon them to establish the nucleus of a second and as 
system. They had no objection, however, to establish a differential rate, 
varying in favour of the out-townships whenever there was a reduction in 
the price at Birkenhead and Claughton, and never exceeding the price in 
those places by more than 6d. As the out-townships would be altogether 
exempted from any chance of a rate in aid, he thought they ought to rest 
satisfied, and he hoped the committee would be of opinion that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the promoters gave them all that they were entitled to expect. 

The Cuarrman: The committee understand that you consent to insert 
one clause and reject the other. 

Mr. CatvertT: Precisely. 

Mr. Hunt asked whether the profits would go to the reduction of the price 
of gas and water, or of gas only. If they went towards reducing the price of 
water, it might materially affect the position of the out-townships, which 
were not supplied with water. ” 

Mr. Catvert said the profits would be applied to the reduction of the 
charges for gas and water combined. 

Mr. Hunt: Will they go equally in the reduction of the charges for gas 
and water, or will the commissioners have the option of applying them either 
to the reduction of gas or of water? 

Mr. Catvert: What we propose is, that the reduction of the rates on both 
commodities shall take place in equal proportions. 

Mr. Pickerine: But such a course would be anything but satisfactory to 
my clients. 

r. GREER: Are we to understand that the commissioners intend to keep a 
separate account of the profits on gas and water? 

r. CALVERT: No, that would involve us in considerable difficulty. We 
intend to keep the accounts together and to reduce the price pari passu in 
respect of each article. The committee will themselves fix the price at which 
we are to commence in October, and then when we realize a profit a reduction 
will have to take place. 

Mr. Pickerine: If we had the water that would be fair enough ; but we 
don’t get it. 

Mr. Greer: It saves you from having the entire reduction thrown on the 
water. 

Mr. Pickertne: Suppose all the profits came from the gas, and that the 
water-rates were kept in | low, the result would be that the gas profits, to 
| which we contribute, would go towards still further reducing the price of 

water, from which we have no benefit. 

Mr. Catvert: But the committee themselves will fix the price in the bill 
|at which both gas and water are to be charged in the first instance. 

Mr. PickeriNG did not think that any satisfactory conclusion could be 
| arrived at unless the accounts were kept separate. 
| Mr. Catverr said the price of gas was now ds. 10d.; they proposed that 
on the Ist of October it should be only 4s. 

Mr. Hunt: What is the difficulty of keeping a separate account? 

Mr. Catvert: There are different parts of the service and staff which go 
in common, and there would be considerable difficulty, when we pay a round 
sum for the works, in apportioning it to the respective departments. 

Mr. PickeRING thought it was most unfair, after the promoters had them- 
selves proposed this very clause, that they should now object to it, considering 
that they did not supply the out-townships with a drop of water. 

After a short deliberation, the committee declared the preamble of the bill 

roved. 
é Mr. PickeRinG asked whether he was to understand that the committee 
decided against the clause in reference to the sale of plant to another com- 
pany, or whether they would consider the question in discussing the clauses. 

The CuarrMan: The feeling of the committee is rather against you. You 
can, however, bring up a clause, though I warn you thatif the committee do 
not alter their present opinion they will reject it. 

At a subsequent part of the proceedings, Mr. PrckertNe said he had made 
a satisfactory arrangement with the promoters in reference to the bringing 
up of a clause, and he consequently withdrew from all further opposition. 

The committee then proceeded to the consideration of the various clauses, 
and after disposing of them the chairman was ordered to report the bill, as 
amended, to the House. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION WATER-WORKS BILL. 
WeEDNEspAY, May 12. 
(Group M.—Before The Honourable W. Cowrer, chairman, Mr.C. Howarp, 

Sir GraAnam Montcomery, Mr. Atcock, and Mr. W. O. Foster.) 

The object of this bill is to empower the corporation of Manchester, to 
whom the water-works belong, to charge a minimum rate of 5s. for water 
supplied to any dwelling-house, their present power of levying a domestic 
water-rate upon a uniform per centage of the rent having been found in- 
equitable. ‘The bill also provides that the corporation may charge 10s. for 
every water-cioset, in addition to the ordinary domestic water-rate, when it 
does not amount to 15s. per annum. 

Mr. Pritt (parliamentary agent) and Mr. Heron (the town-clerk) ap- 
peared in support of the bill. 

A petition was presented by the borough of Salford, praying to be exempt 
from the operation of the bill, but as the promoters agreed to insert a clause 
to meet their views, it was not appeared upon. 

Mr. CureetuAm, M.P., attended upon a petition presented by the out- 
lying district of Droylesden, asking that a clause might be inserted in the 
bill to compel the corporation to extend their mains and furnish a supply of 
water to the district. The honourable gentleman having been heard in 
support of the petition, 

he room was then cleared, and the committee remained for some time in 
consultation. On the parties being readmitted, 

The CuatrMaNn said the committee were of opinion that the petitioners 
had no locus standi before them. At the same time they considered that, as 
the bill contained clauses which were of an exceptional character, the rules 
of the House would not allow of its being passed as an unopposed measure. 
They would therefore take the evidence of the promoters’ witnesses in favour 
of the clauses, and his honourable friend, Mr. Cheetham, might, if he thought 
fit, produce evidence in opposition. 

. Prirr then stated the case for the promoters, who, he said, were the 
corporation of Manchester. Under the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
passed in the year 1847, they were empowered to construct water-works for 
the supply of that city, and to charge the inhabitants a rate for that supply, 
such rate being a uniform per centage upon the rents of the several dwell- 
ing-houses within the city. It was found, however, that in practice such 
rate was inequitable, and the object of the present bill was to fix the mini- 














mum amount of rate which they should be entitled to demand for the ordi- 
nary domestic supply, and to empower them to charge ah additional sum | 
for the supply of water for water-closets in small tenements, and in all cases 
where there was more than one water-closet in the same house. It was_ 
necessary that he should call the attention of the committee to the fact of 
the extraordinary number of small houses in Manchester. The total num- 
ber of houses in the city was 66,000, and of these 50,000 were of a low class, 
being under the annual value of £10. At present about 5000 houses were 
supplied with water-closets, the contents of which were carried off by the 
sewers into the rivers; and those rivers were, in consequence of this and of 
other circumstances, in a state of extreme filthiness, creating a nuisance 
both within and around the city. The rivers to which he referred were the 
Irwell, the Irk, and the Medlock; the latter of which afforded the supply of 
water to the Bridgewater Canal, and in consequence of the foulness of the 
water, the trustees of that canal were constantly threatened with proceedings 
for nuisance. Of course it was manifest that, if the present number of 
water-closets in the city became multiplied ten times, as they might be, the | 
state of the rivers into which they were discharged would be that they 
would be polluted to a correspondingly increased extent, and that they 
would, in fact, become neither more nor less than open sewers. There was 
no other means of drainage in Manchester, except through the medium of 
the rivers, and thus the nuisance was multiplied beyond conception. Under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1844, the corpo- 
ration of Manchester were empowered to require, in the case of all then 
existing houses, and also in the case of all houses to be thereafter built, that 
an ash-pit and privy should be provided for the accommodation of the tenants. 
That Act had been strictly enforced, and he believed there was no house at 
the present time in which ample provision of that kind was not made. By 
a subsequent Act of Parliament, a provision was made that the corporation 
of Manchester should from time to time, when necessary, efliciently empty 
these privies and ash-pits, and remove the soil therefrom; and during the 
last year no less than 95,548 tons of such refuse was cleared out and re- 
moved by them. The cost of that to the corporation was £16,259; and after 
disposing of the material (which realized £9110, and was conveyed by rail- 
way principally into the Lincolnshire districts in carriages provided by 
them), the corporation sustained a loss by the removal of £7149. That 
charge, however, the corporation were willing and ready to retain upon 
themselves rather than incur the risk of what they believed would be a most 
fearful nuisance, if the system of water-closets was encouraged; and thus 
the drainage into the rivers be enormously increased. The evidence which 
he (Mr. Pritt) would be able to lay before the committee would show them 
that at some distance below Manchester the Medlock was in a most polluted 
state, and that thereby the Bridgewater Canal, which was fed by that river, 
was in a very offensive condition. The only other point to which he would 
direct the attention of the committee was, that this bill received no opposi- 
tion, there having been no petition presented, except trom the corporation 
of Salford, who prayed to be excluded from the operation of its clauses. At 
the present time the corporation of Manchester supplied water in bulk to 
Salford; and, in order to meet their views, it was proposed to insert a clause || 
saving their rights. This had been consented to on the other side, and || 
therefore ali opposition was withdrawn. There was no doubt that. if the 
provisions of this bill prejudicially affected in any way the people of Man- | 
chester, they would have been here to state their grievance to the committee. ! 
But, though it might be supposed that it would be injurious for the corpora- | | 
tion to retain the present ash-pits and privies, yet the inhabitants felt that, | 
if water-closets were introduced, ash-pits would still be necessary; and the |} 
existing inconvenience, if any, would toa large extent be continued. When 
the committee had heard the evidence,-he hoped they would see that Man- | 
chester really presented an exceptional case, and that the legislation which 
had been extended to other places ought not to be applied there. | 
The following evidence was then called :— 
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Joseph Heron, Esq., examined by Mr. Prrrr. 

I am the town-clerk of Manchester. I produce the “ Manchester Corpo- 
ration Water-Works Act, 1847,” under which the corporation supply water | 
to that city. I also produce the Act 7th and 8th Vic., c. 140, which is an 
Act relating to the providing of privies and ash-pitsin Manchester. By the 
65th clause of that Act, it is provided that the owner of every house to 
which no sufficient privy is attached shall provide such privy, to be placed 
in such a situation as the council may consider requisite for the use of the 
inmates. There is also a proviso that one privy and ash-pit may be used 
by two or more houses. The principle which has governed the council in 
this matter is this: seeing there was no regulation in force previously, the 
have sanctioned the use of fewer privies and ash-pits than one for pee § 
house in the case of blocks of small tenements. The 60th clause, which 
applies to new houses, positively requires that no house shall be thereafter | 
built without an ash-pit and privy being constructed therein to the satis- | 
faction of the council; and this regulation has been strictly enforced; in 
fact, there is no discretion given to the corporation in the matter. By the 
Act of 1845, Parliament invested the corporation (by clauses 61 to 65) with 
powers to employ nightmen for the purpose of emptying the privies, and 
imposed penalties upon any person interfering with the parties so employed 
while in the execution of their duties. There was also a clause inserted in 
that Act giving the owners of property the right to empty their own privies | | 
in the event of the corporation neglecting to do it after three days’ notice. | 
In practice the work was regularly done by the corporation, whose servants | 
went round from time to time, and, upon the average, cleared out every ash- | 
pit twice in the course of every year. In this department they employed | 
106 men, viz., 4 inspectors, 11 yard men, 79 nightmen, 2 to discharge rubbish, | | 
1 to take charge of the railway waggons, 2 wheelwrizhts, and 2 smiths; and | 
also 34 carts, horses, and drivers. The total quantity of rubbish removed last | 
year was 95,548 tons, the cost of which was £16,259. 17s. 5d.; the receipts | 
for night-soil sold were £9110. 2s. 6d, making the net expenditure | 

| 
| 
| 
! 


£7149. 14s. 9d. I have never heard of any complaints of nuisance arising 
from the removal nor from the non-removal; indeed, I am constantly 
hearing of the satisfactory manner in which the corporation perform their 
duty. Formerly complaints were made, when the inhabitants were depen- 
dent upon those who made a profit by the removal of this rubbish; but the 
work is now done with the utmost regularity. One great advantage of the 
system at present in existence is that it necessitates the providing a small | 
yard at the back of ail the houses that are built, and thereby an efficient | 
ventilation is secured, which could not be attained if the houses were built, 
as in many densely-populated places, back to back. |] 

By the CoairmAN: The corporation invariably require that the privies | 
shall be outside of the houses. They have no rule as to the distance at 
which they shall be erected from the dwelling-house, but they always re-| 
fuse their sanction to any but out-of-door erections. In many of the old 
houses there is a great want of proper accommodation, and we have found, 
in many instances, a dozen or twenty houses with only one privy to the 
whole. These cases are, however, diminishing, as it is the business of s| 
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committee of the council to see to the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Act. 

Mr. Atcock: You say that 95,000 tens of refuse are removed annually. 
That gives about a ton and a half to each of the 66,000 houses; and, as that 
is only removed, upon the average, twice « year, does it not create @ nul- 
sance while it remains? 

Witness: The ash-pits are required to be drained, and that to a large ex- 
tent obviates nuisance. . 

Mr. CueerHam: I believe it is a fact as to the quantity, but that includes 
all the ashes from the fires burnt in the houses. 

3y the Cuarrman: The outlet of the drains from the ash-pits is into the 
sewers, and by that means the rainfall is carried off. If the ash-pits are 
kept dry, there is little or no nuisance from them. The corporation have 
special powers to compel owners of property to drain their pits. The sewers 
discharge into the Medlock, and carry with them whatever portions of 
sewerage may be held in suspension. 

By Mr. Prirr: There are 66,036 houses in the city of Manchester, and of 
these 51,097 are of the yearly rent of £10 and under; 9000 are of the an- 
nual rent of £20 and under. There are comparatively few water-closets 
even in the better-class houses; in those cases we do not propose to inter- 
fere, except more than one exists on the same premises; and then we ask 
only for the ordinary powers of water companies. [Witness explained, by 
the aid of a map, the course of the drainage into the Irwell and the Med- 
lock.] By the Water-Works Act of 1847, we have power to levy a domestic 
water-rate, and we are authorized to supply water out of the city in the 
same way that water companies generally do; that is to say, in considera- 
tion of a charge not exceeding 5 per cent. upon the rental, but it is optional 
with the residents in the outlying districts to take the water or not. There 
is this restriction, that we are not required to supply any separate tene- 
ment for a less charge than 8s. per annum, and our maximum rent is £10. 
We have power to levy in the city two compulsory rates: one, a public 
rate, to which all the property, of every description, is liable to contribute 
—that is for public and not for domestic purposes; and the other,a do- 
mestic water-rate, to which all tenants or owners of houses are liable. The 
present public rate is 2d. in the pound; but the provisions of this bill have 
no reference to that rate; they only affect the charge for domestic purposes, 
which is now 6d. in the pound. Our Act does not fix any limit; we have 
power to levy whatever amount may be necessary to meet the expenditure, 
but we cannot collect more than that. There are 1409 assessments between 
£1 and £3. The net amount of the domestic rate per house per annum is 
11d.; that is to say, on 5500 tenements the owners are not liable to pay 
more than Is. per annum for an unlimited supply of water. Indeed, it is 
scarcely worth collection. From £3 to £5, there are 11,700 assessments, 
and the rate per annum is Is. 8}d.; from £5 to £7. 10s., there are 18,572 
assessments, and the rate per annum is 2s. 6d.; from £7. 10s. to £10, there 
are 15,407 assessments, and the rate per annum is 3s. 6d., making together 
upwards of 51,000 tenements. The average rate upon each of these is 
2s. 33d. per house, or 3d. per house per week. There are 14,939 beyond 
those 51,000 houses, ranging from £10 to £50 and upwards (we have only 
479 assessments above £50), and the yearly average of this property is 
10s, 8d. per house per annum, or 23d. per house per week. There is no op- 
— to the clause we propose, and by which we seek power to collect 
rom every house a minimum of 5s. per house per annum for the domestic 
supply, except where it is taken from a stand-pipe, in which case it is to be 
only 4s. The people of Manchester feel that it is a very moderate remune- 
ration for an unlimited supply. 

By the CuarrMAn: I am not aware of any complaints having been made 
as to bad smells arising from the use of privies and ash-pits, or in the process 
of removing their contents. There is a body in Manchester called the 
Sanitary Association. No remonstrance has reached us from that body, 
except with reference to the dépdt, which is absolutely necessary for the 
carrying out of our plans. We are obliged to have a yard, where, for a 
limited period, the night-soil which has been removed can be deposited. 
Some years ago, remonstrances were made by the Sanitary Association, and, as 
a consequence, an inspector was sent down to examine that dépot. As far as 
we were concerned it was found to be entirely satisfactory, and we have heard 
nocomplaints since, either from the association or from other parties, as regards 
thedépot. [The witness read portions ofcorrespondence which had taken place 
between himself and the secretary of the association, and which had led to 
such a modification of the third clause of the bill, as originally drawn, as ap- 
peared to mect the views of the latter in reference to the charge for the supply 
of water to closets. In answer to further questions he said:—] The clause is 
undoubtedly intended to discourage the use of water-closets in small tene- 
ments. Our object is not to decide the question of whether water-closets 
are inexpedient under all circumstances, but whether they are advisable in 
Manchester under the circumstances stated in the preamble. I have no 
hesitation in stating as my conviction, that the introduction of these con- 
veniences in small houses would be virtually to compel the tenants to live 
in their water-closets, whereas the present een does not subject 
them to that inconvenience. There is no doubt the closet might be placed 
where the present privies are, but this is not usually done. The substitn- 
tion of one for the other would subject the inhabitants to expense in con- 
struction and keeping these closets in repair, and we should have, in addi- 
tion, the much heavier difficulty to contend with of having this enormous 
quantity of matter turned into our rivers, making them still more pestilen- 
tial than they now are. We should also still have to provide for the re- 
moval of the ashes. I have not made any calculation of the cost of sub- 
stituting one convenience for the other. By the present arrangement the 
contents of the ash-pits, when removed, are brought to the yard in carts 
(not covered) before nine o'clock in the morning, and as quickly as possible 
they are taken away by railway into the Lincolnshire districts. [have heard 
of no complants in consequence of this process being carried on, and I have 
scarcely ever lived in a house where it has not been necessary. The very 
best houses in the city require the removal of refuse periodically. In al- 
most all cases the removal is by passages opening into the streets at the 
backs of the houses, so that it is done without inconvenience to the in- 
habitants. 

The CHAIRMAN: Statements have been occasionally made by medical 
men to the effect that in some of the houses in Manchester the windows 
looking upon these back yards could not be opened in consequence of the 
disagreeable effluvium from the privies entering the rooms. 

Witness: I should very much doubt the truth of it. There may be iso- 
lated cases in which inconvenience of that kind arises, but they must be 
very rare. 

The Committee: Have any experiments been made in Manchester to 
deodorize the sewerage? 

Witness : There is a powder invented by a member of the corporation, 
which has been sent out to the Crimea, and which has the effect of deodo- 
rizing the refuse even when the contents of the ash-pits are being emptied. 








It is used to a large extent in private houses, but I apprehend it would be 
too expensive for general use. 

The CuarrMANn: You say the outlet of the sewerage into the Medlock is 
in a very disagreeable state. Have the corporation of Manchester had under 
their consideration the practicability of deodorizing the great bulk of the 
sewerage at the outlet in the way in which it is now done in various towns? 

Witness : No; they have never seriously considered the subject. Expe- 
riments have been made to purify the waters of the Medlock before they 
-enter into the Bridgewater Canal. That question has been looked at, and 
the expense would be very great, while the result is doubtful. A committee 
of the corporation was sent over to Leicester to examine the works there, 
and the result of their inquiries was that the expense there incurred was 
very large, and the products hardly worth the cartage. 

The Cuarrman: I suppose it is an admitted fact that it is desirable, if it 
could be done with a due regard to economy, to deodorize the sewerage 
without going into the Medlock? 

Witness: But you will see, sir, that that advantage would be for the 
benefit of districts beyond Manchester, and over which we have no control. 
What we have to attend to is the state of the river as it passes through the 
city. 

The CHarrMAn: I understand that the chief argument in favour of the 
bill is, that it is not desirable to carry a larger amount of sewerage than is 
at present conveyed into the rivers which pass through the chief part of 
the city. I ask whether it would not be the wiser to adopt a system of 
deodorizing the sewerage, instead of preventing its rapid removal from the 
houses of the inhabitants? 

Witness: The sewerage must go into the rivers, and the difficulty is to 
know how to get rid of it afterwards. The plan suggested by the Sanitary 
Association was, I believe, to show the trustees of the Bridgewater Canal 
how they might purify the Medlock when it enters their property; and as 
they are the people legally liable to be indicted for nuisance, it would be 
worth their while to go to some considerable expense to effect that object, 
although the nuisance is not one of their own creation. The mayor of 
Birmingham, and a deputation from that corporation, were in Manchester 
the other day, and they put the question to me as to how they were to get 
rid of the proceedings threatened against them by owners of property below 
the town, in consequence of the fouling of the river by the sewerage passing 
into it. I said that I believed it was just one of those difficulties which are 
increasing every day in consequence of the extension of town sewerage, and 
I do not see how it is to be overcome. I know that in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester there are places—Glossop, for instance—where water-closets 
were regarded as a panacea for all evils; and in consequence of the sewerage 
all passing into the streams, the owners of property on the banks are most 
seriously injured. One gentleman, who has print-works on the river, 
told me that the waters were so pestilential that he should have to leave 
his premises. I consider the perpetuation of the present system of privies 
and ash-pits would be infinitely preferable to the change to water-closets. 
I believe they would not only add to the foulness of the rivers, but would 
bring a nuisance into the houses of the inhabitants, besides subjecting them 
to heavy expenses. In every house they cause a smell, and, in those of the 
poorer Classes, through carelessness, they would become intolerable. I do| 
not think that any self-acting machinery could be invented that would be 
so perfect as to prevent this for any length of time. In our Act of 1847, the | 
supply of water to water-closets is included in what is called the domestic | 
supply. In this respect our Act is almost singular. I do not consider that | 
the Legislature thereby intended to encourage the construction of water- | 
closets, and we did not expect that there would be any great extension of 
the system. It was not stated at that time that we were to supply water at | 
cost price, but that is the principle of our Act, because our rates are limited 
to such an amount as is required to make up the expenditure, after taking | 
credit for what is supplied to the out-townships and for trade purposes in | 
the city. Our charge for water supplied in bulk to Altrincham is 3d. per 
1000 gallons, at Dukinfield the same, and at Salford, which was included in 
the old company’s district, we supply by special agreement. Our water- 
works are in a very incomplete state even now. i 


J. F. Bateman, Esq., examined by Mr. Heron. | 

Iam a civil engineer, and have had a large acquaintance with the con- 
struction of water-works. I am the engineer of those belonging to the cor- 
poration of Manchester. I was one of the commissioners sent out to| 
Bucharest to inquire into the causes of cholera in the army, and have made | 

these matters the subject of considerable investigation. I am well ac- 
quainted with the rivers that flow through Manchester, and know that they. 
are the outlets of the drainage of the city. Manchester is well situated in | 
regard to drainage, as there are three rivers passing through it, besides 
| 
| 








smaller streams, and they form the channel through which the sewerage is 
carried away. They are not pellucid streams, but exceedingly rank and 
dirty, on account of the refuse from dye-works and other pollutions which 
find their way into them; but they are by no means so bad as many || 
streams in other towns. I attribute that to the comparatively small num- || 
ber of water-closets which are drained into them. The rivers in Man- | | 
chester are sweet in comparison with those at Glasgow, where water-| | 
closets form the rule instead of the exception. If the present system in| | 
Manchester were altered, and water-closets became general, the rivers-| | 
would be rendered unbearable; a different system of sewerage entirely 
would have to be introduced, or a plan for deodorizing and disinfecting the! 
waters. I have had occasion in more places than one to look into this 
matter, and I have come to the conclusion that, desirable as water-closets- 
are, and unexceptionable when properly kept, yet in the hands of the lower. | 
orders, where through negligence or carelessness they are allowed to get | 
out of order, they are by no means so good as the present plan. In some 
cases it is impossible to do without them; but in Manchester, where the | 
houses are built upon a large surface of ground, and are very nearly all:| 
self-contained houses, with yards at the back, the town is kept ina com-| 
paratively sweet and cleanly state. I believe there is no regular drainage | 
of the ash-pits, but the surrounding ground in the yard is so drained that 
no water is allowed to flow into them. The ash-pits are four feet by three, 
and five feet deep, with a small hole into which a man can get. ‘They are 
as nearly as possible water-tight, and are protected from the weather; and 
it is found that the admixture of the ashes and other refuse renders the 
whole contents innocuous, unless water gets in, when decomposition takes 
place. The ash-pits themselves absorb so small an amount of water, that 
it is not necessary to drain them. Manchester must be looked at in a 
somewhat different way to that of other towns, where the system. of ash- 
pits is made a matter of profit to the owners or occupiers. No portion of 
the solid matter deposited in these places finds its way into the sewers. 
My attention has been called to this bill, and to its real object, which is to 
discourage the making of water-closets in small houses, and I believe it 
would be a beneficial arrangement for the town. I do not say a word against 
the use of water-closets amongst the better classes of occupiers, if they are 
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properly situated and attended to; but in the hands of the lower orders, | per head are actually consumed for domestic purposes alone. I know what 
where much —— of personal comfort prevails, they are not desirable, | 


as they are liable to get out of condition. The common description of soil- 
pan affords a direct communication with the sewer, and, if it is not speedily 
choked up, affords a passage for the foul gases to escape and pollute the 
atmosphere around. One peculiarity in reference to Manchester is the ex- 
traordinary large proportion of houses of a low class to that of any other; 
and from this fact, under all the circumstances of the case, I consider the 
provisions of this bill are desirable. 

By the CuarrMAN: I am acquainted with the general state of the privies 
and ash-pits, and I know of no town in which there is so little nuisance 
from this cause as Manchester. The receptacles are not airStight, and the 
very small quantity of water that gets into them is absorbed. There is 
nothing to prevent any foul air from them escaping, but the matter is to a 
large extent deodorized by the ashes. The removal of the refuse takes 
place at the back of the houses. It is wheeled in open barrows to the carts, 
and conveyed to the dépét. This is done by contractors under the corpora- 
tion, and the inhabitants are perfectly passive; in fact, know little about it. 
The sewers at Manchester, owing to the peculiar circumstances of the town, 
are very good, except that the outlets are into the running streams. I 
have no doubt they would be sufficient to carry off the whole sewerage, but 
the ashes would still have to be carted away. A different system, however, 
must be adopted if water-closets became general, as the rivers would be so 
fouled that they could not be endured. I have now under my consideration 
the best method of purifying the Clyde at Glasgow, which in hot weather 
is almost intolerable. We have tried experiments at deodorizing, but the 
desideratum at Manchester is to sweeten the sewerage in its passage through 
the city. To increase the supply of water would only aggravate the evil. 
The water-works have already cost the corporation £1,250,000; the supply 
to be obtained in the district is limited, and any large increased demand 
would involve a great additional outlay. The quantity of water consumed 
is almost 20 gallons per head per day, including that supplied for trade pur- 
poses. The domestic consumption is from 12 to 15 gallons, and the re- 
mainder is used in trade. If you compare that with other cities where 
water-closets are introduced, you will find that it is much less. The con- 
sumption would amount, if they were adopted here, to 36 gallons per head 
per day, and that we cannot supply. The population within the limits of 
the Water Act is 500,000, and is increasing at the rate of 15,000 per year. 
Setting aside the expense, there would be comparatively little difficulty 
in removing the quantity put into the water-closets and sweetening the 
river; but it would require an immense supply of water, and would involve 
the enlargement of the present sewers. The water is mostly obtained from 
the hills, and almost the whole of that supplied from the back bone of Eng- 
land is already appropriated; and we should have to go to a great distance 
to get an additional quantity. At Manchester we have twice the quantity 
of water they have at Liverpool, exclusive of what they pump. At Not- 
tingham they get their water from the Trent, and by pumping from the 
new red sandstone; but all the rivers into which sewerage flows are gra- 
dually becoming unfit for use, and we shall be obliged to go to great ex- 
pense for future supplies. In the case of London the Legislature has 
already required the companies to go much higher up the river, and 
by-and-bye the extension of town sewerage will render the present sources 
of supply to the metropolis unfit for use, and the companies who have gone 
to enormous expense will have to provide fresh supplies. Liverpool has 
already appropriated the only patch of ground there was left in the district, 
and when that is exhausted I do not know where they will go. There was 
an attempt made to get possession of the weirs on the Medlock and make 
the corporation the conservators of the river; but the bill was opposed this 
session and lost. The waste of water by the introduction of water-closets 
would be much increased. At present we give a constant supply, night 
and day. Some mechanical contrivance might be introduced to limit the 
supply to the water-closet cisterns, but it would be attended with great 
expense. If you introduce a perfectly-constructed water-closet, such as 
you would use in your own house, into the houses of the lower orders, it 
would be continually getting out of repair, and a less perfect one would 
allow of the escape of foul air into the poor man’s house. 

Mr. Atcock: I think they would not so easily get out of repair. You 
may see a thousand of them in existence in one prison in London. 

Witness: But you cannot expect the perfection of arrangement existing 
in a gaol to be found in a poor man’s house. 

Mr. Heron: Will the honourable member ask the witness what is the 
state of the Thames? 

Mr. Atcock: The fact is, the title of your bill is wrong. It should be, 
“ A Bill to prevent the Construction of Water-Closets.” 

By the CHarrMAN: In Glasgow they have introduced water-closets very 
extensively, and they are pretty well kept. I speak of the lowest-class 
tenements when I say that the introduction of water-closets is one of the 
greatest evils of the day. Probably, if they could be placed in the same 
position as the privies, they would not be so objectionable; but, in looking 
at this question, we must combine the points as to sewerage and water 
supply. I have never perceived any nuisance arising from the dépét. If 
you get rid of all this refuse, you would still have the ashes to remove. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is done in London at a profit. 

a Heron: But it is the only place in the kingdom where ashes are 
sold. 

By the Commitree: The stable manure of Manchester is sold to the 
farmers in the neighbourhood. If the night-soil were got rid of the ashes 
could be emptied during the day, but that would not diminish the expense. 

By Mr. Heron: In Glasgow the consumption of water during the night 
is four-tenths of the whole consumption during the 24 hours; whereas in 
Manchester it is equivalent to less than two-tenths. A large proportion of 
the former is attributable to the facilities which the people have for wasting 
water in connexion with their closets. 


Traurspay, May 13. 
Mr. Bateman was recalled, and examined by Mr. Pritt. 

The introduction of water-closets would cause a greatly-increased de- 
mand for water, as well from legitimate consumption as from waste; and 
this would exist under any arrangement that could be introduced. In 
Glasgow, where the water-closet system has been introduced to a great 
extent, and which is the nearest town in point of resemblance to Man- 
chester, both as to population and the character of the residents, the 
greatest contrast exists as to the consumption of water. In Manchester 
the total daily consumption at present is 11,000,000 gallons among 500,000, 
which, deducting one-third for trade purposes, gives from 12 to 15 gallons 
per head. In Glasgow, where the population in the water-works district is 
400,000, the present consumption is about 16,000,000 gallons, or 40 gallons 

er head. That includes everything; and having been recently at the 
pains to extract the quantity used for trade purposes, I find that 36 gallons 
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are the apprehensions of the corporation of Manchester if water-closets be- 
come general. Glasgow affords a good illustration of the result. There 
the rivers have become entirely foul; so bad, indeed, that I have now under 
consideration the best means, regardless of expense, of carrying out a new 
system of drainage, or some other method of correcting the evil. In Man- 
chester it would be as bad, and an entirely new system of sewerage must | 
be adopted. I have turned my attention to that point, but there are great 

difficulties in the way. It is admitted now, that though sewerage matter | 
may be deprived of smell by artificial means, it can only be done at large | 
expense and without any profitable return. How to dispose of the de- 
odorized material is also a serious consideration. As engineer of the 
Mersey navigation and of the Bridgewater Canal, I have had my attention | 
called to some method of obviating the evils caused by the comparatively | | 
small amount of sewerage which finds its way into the rivers from Man- | 

chester. I do not suppose you could effect a proper system of drainage for 
that city under a first cost of something like £1 a head of the poo. 
Supposing that by the introduction of water-closets the demand for water 
increased to the same extent as Glasgow, the whole quantity which our 
present works, when completed, will be capable of supplying would be ex- 
hausted. The contents of our reservoir, when finished, will be 630,000,000 
cubic feet, or 4,000,000,000 gallons. We have also a supply of spring water 
equal to 3,000,000 feet per day, which is more than there is in Liverpool, 
and we have twice the collecting area. We are obliged, however, to give 
large quantities by way of compensation to the mill-owners. Our reservoirs 
are not yet perfect, and it will be the work of some years to make them so. 
The construction of water-closets would not dispense with the necessity for 
the removal of the ashes. The total cost of that now is £16,000a year, and 
the reduced quantity which would then have to be removed, and which 
would be nine-tenths of the present quantity, would be at least £10,000; so 
that, as there would be no return for sales, the additional burthen upon the | 
corporation would be £3000. Another element of expense would be the 

cost of the water-closet itself, which, if of the cheapest unobjectionable 

kind, would not be less than £2 or £3 a house, or a total of more than 

£100,000. Add to this the expense of supplying an extra 10,000,000 gallons 

of water a day, which cannot be put down at less than £250,000. This 

gives a total of £610,000 as the cost of substituting water-closets universally 

in the place of privies and ash-pits and providing the necessary sewerage for 
passing the refuse beyond the town, and also for the extra supply of water. 
But, having got the material out of the city, what are you to do with it? 

If put into the streams, they will become fouled to an extent which the law 
of the land will not allow. You must deodorize it, at a heavy cost; and, 
having done that, you will have an impracticable quantity to dispose of. 
Croydon is a place which has recently come under my notice. There the 
plans of the Board of Health have rendered the streams so foul that they 
have been obliged to pay heavy compensation to be allowed to turn the 
refuse in another direction. At the present time, at Leicester, there are 
acres of this material piled up twenty or thirty feet high, as after they have 

deodorized they cannot dispose of it. All this is quite independent of the 
question of health. Having devoted much thought to the subject, I have 

(without wishing to take part on one side of the controversy or the other) 

come to the deliberate conclusion that out-of-door conveniences, of the 
kind which are sanctioned and ‘required by the corporation of Manchester, 
are, to the lowest class of the population, the least objectionable, taking all 

things into consideration. We must take care not to create one evil by re- 
moving another, which you would do by abolishing the present system and 

turning the whole of the sewerage into the rivers. In Glasgow there is no 
help for it, as there are no back yards to the houses. here, too, the 
average number of persons under each roof is twenty-five; in Manchester 

there are only five. In Birmingham they have never had the cholera, 
which is attributable to their living in better houses, having back yards. 

If you introduce water-closets into houses, back yards can be dispensed | 
with, and builders will soon begin to build over every inch of space. In} 
Newcastle and Gateshead, where we bestowed considerable attention in | 
ascertaining the causes of the cholera, things are much worse than can | 
possibly be conceived. The two greatest evils are overcrowding and want 
of sufficient ventilation. Dirt is bad enough, but the others are the worst.| 
evils they have to contend with. There is the case in Gateshead of two! 
blocks of houses, both built by philanthropic persons almost in the open 

country, for the purpose of introducing a better class of residences for the 
labouring poor. In one block the houses were furnished with water- 
closets; the other had open privies, and both were sewered. 











In the former | 
there were thirteen deaths from cholera; in the latter none at all, and only. 
one death from diarrhoea, and that was the case of a child brought there. 
I believe that the difference was not attributable to the presence or absence 
of water-closets, but to the construction of the houses. In the one casethe 
houses were built up at the back, and there was a want of efficient ventila- 
tion; the others were open and draughty. In the case of Manchester, I feel. 
convinced that, after spending £600,000 in water-works to carry out the 
water-closet system, would not only pollute the rivers, but would produce no. 
improvement whatever in the health of the town, and would really make 
it in a worse sanitary condition. 

Mr. Atcock: I understand you to say, that after laying out £600,000 
the rivers would be so choked up with the soil and refuse from the sewers,. 
that they would become a horrible nuisance. Now, I want to ask you this 
question, whether, if you were called upon as an engineer so to arrange 
the sewerage of Manchester, to provide water-closets for all the houses, 
and a sufficient supply of water to meet the demand, and at the same time 
not to injure the streams in the way you describe, you could not suggest 
some mode that would be successful ? 

Witness: I have no doubt that I could; but I have not considered that 
uestion. There is nothing which cannot be effected, as far as work goes. 
he material might be deodorized and piled up, like the refuse from iron-- 

foundries. At a chemical work near Glasgow the refuse is piled up moun- 
tains high. This sewerage refuse would be more valuable A wos that from a 
furnace; still, at even a small price, it is not always saleable, and durin, 
some seasons of the year there would be a considerable accumulation. 
course, as the London sewerage might, by a sufficient outlay of money, be 
conveyed to the German Ocean, so the sewerage of Manchester might be 
conveyed to the Irish Sea. I have considered the question whether, if suf- 
ficiently diluted, the sewerage matter might be applied by irrigation to 
agricultural purposes. In Edinburgh a small portion is so dealt with, but 
when you come to deal with the refuse of a large population like Man- 
chester, with residential districts all round, 1 do not see how it could be 
done, unless by Act of Parliament you compelled the parties owning land 
to allow it to be placed there; and even then I doubt whether the applica- 
tion of liquid manure over so large an extent would not produce evil. 

By the Cuatrman: Water-closets were not substituted for privies in 
Glasgow under my superintendence. It has. been a necessity of the case. 
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I do not think the health of the inhabitants has suffered in consequence. 
Water-closets under all circumstances send off effluvium at times, and I 
think in the dwellings of the poor they would not be well attended to. As 
the readiest means of getting rid of the house refuse they would be em- 
ployed indiscriminately; and, as they would be open to the children, they 
would be frequently tampered with, and get out of order. These evils exist 
in Glasgow; for though, on the whole, they are well attended to, yet when 
several families have the use of them they are in a very foul condition, and 
you cannot go into any house in the town without being cognizant of the 
smell of gas and water-closets. 

Mr. Atcock: I have seen the governor of Wandsworth Gaol, who tells 
me they have provision of this kind for a thousand inmates, and that there 
are no drawbacks to it in any way. They are cleaned out about once in 
‘eighteen months. I also asked the managers of the Wellington Barracks, 
{and am told that, although they have this kind of accommodation for 1500 
soldiers, they suffer no inconvenience. 
| Witness: And if you could make all the tenants of houses in Manchester 

soldiers or prisoners, you would have the same result. 

The Cuarrman inquired whether there was any difficulty in placing the 
water-closets where the present privies are situated. 

Witness: There are difficulties, but it resolves itself more into a question 
of cost and the liability of occasional freezing up of the apparatus during 
the winter. 

Mr. Heron: We have no power to say where the closets shall be placed, 
and we have had frequent difficulties in our endeavours to prevent con- 
veniences being erected in cellars. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Heron. 

Iam a civil engineer, and have had great experience in connexion with 
| water-works during the last thirty years. I have been recently engaged for 
| the corporation of Manchester in reference to the actions brought against 
| them in consequence of the floods in the Medlock. I am, therefore, well ac- 
| qnainted with the local circumstances of the place as far as the rivers are con- 

cerned. I have examined the Irwell from Manchester to Warrington, where 
it enters the Mersey, and I am intimately acquainted with it above Manchester 
to its source. There are a number of weirs upon the Medlock in its passage 
through the city. I think the Medlockis the toulest riverin the kingdom. I 
know the existing arrangements in Manchester as to privies and ash-pits; and 
I believe the quantity of refuse which has to be removed annually is about a 
quarter a of ton per head of the population. The effect of introducing the 
water-closet system would very much depend upon the apparatus employed. 
Thave no hesitation in saying that with the common soil-pan now in vogue, and 
a constant supply of water, the consumption would be doubled. The effect 
upon the Manchester rivers would be this: In consequence of the very small 
quantity of water brought down by the rivers, they would become continuous 
cesspools of the most objectionable character. Where organic matter is 
poured into a large quantity of water exceeding by ten or twelve times its 
own volume, the chemical effect of the oxygen contained in the water is to 
| produce almost instantaneous decomposition, and no fetid matter results. 
| But, as in Manchester the proportion of fresh water would be very small, 
| the worst consequences would follow. The rivers there are very circuitous 
jin their course. They are in deep channels, much interfered with by 
| weirs, and there is a very small quantity flowing down in the summer 
|months, so that the banks become covered with feculent matter, and 
\the stench is perfectly horrible, even in their present condition; and 
that condition results not so much from the large amount of the dejecta of 
| the town which find their way into them, as from the dye stuffs and other 
| similar chemical matters which are poured in. The small bulk of water 
during portions of the year would not be sufficient to deodorize the sewerage 
matter; if the water-closet system were adopted, except in the case of 
floods the weirs would prevent the rivers from being thoroughly scoured. 
| Any unnecessary encouragement to the extension of water-closets in smaller 
tenements would be a public disadvantage, though I would not obstruct those 
who like to have recourse to them. Certainly, from what I know of the habits 
of the population in the manufacturing districts, I would not do anything te 
encourage them in their dwellings. I know from my experience there is 
| nothing so abominable as the introduction of a water-closet into the house 
‘of a poor man; as he has no time to attend to it himself, he cannot keep his 
| children away from playing with it; itis seldom put up right, and never 
kept in order. The consequence is, it is always filthy, and altogether is one 
|of the least sanitary of all the means which have been employed of late 
| years to improve the health of the population. If dry cesspools are properly 
| made, and the ashes of the family, which are deodorizers, are put into them, 
‘and the refuse is frequently removed, it is much better than putting water- 
‘closets into the houses. I think the cost of a separate system of outlet- 
|sewers would be somewhere about £30,000 per mile, including com- 
pensations. But then some other steps must be taken with regard to the 
rivers ; they would have to be arched over, which has been done in some 
towns, at a large expense. It has been done at Nottingham, where a river 
bringing down as much water as some of the Manchester rivers has been 
covered for about a mile of its course. In Manchester, however, as they 
| would have to provide for heavy floods, the process would be a more ex- 
pensive one. If the rivers could not be covered over, lateral sewers cf a 
large size would have to be made, so as to intercept the sewerage matter; 
and, if the present system of drainage is not sufficient to carry the refuse 





Then the consequent increased consumption of water is a most 


cost. 
Manchester is situated at the foot of a hill district, and it 


formidable item. 


of water, as, lower down, it becomes polluted by the manufactories. 
| consequence is, only a limited supply can be obtained, and that should be 
husbanded to meet the wants o 
| Great difficulties are at the present moment being encountered to get 
;an adequate supply in the whole of the Lancashire districts and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In most cases the cost of procuring water 
in Lancashire is something like £3 per head, and sometimes more, whereas, 
in other districts, where water has not to be obtained from the summits 
of hills, it does not exceed £1 per head. In the working man’s house it is 
almost impossible to prevent an enormous amount of waste when the supply 


portant things that the supply of water should be constant, and not intermit- 
tent. Such a mode of supply is also very much more economical, the water is 
better, it is available at any moment when wanted, and it supersedes the 
necessity for cisterns, which are a large expense in building cottage-houses. 
The waste, however, by this system may be just as continuous as the supply. 
It was the same with the supply of gas till the companies discovered that, 
by the application of meters, they could prevent it; but many companies 
were totally ruined by this excessive waste. Where a constant supply of 
water has been given, and soil-pans subsequently introduced, I know of 
cases in which the consumption has risen from 20 gallons per head per 








to soil-pans isgiven upon the constant principle; and it is one of the mostim- | 
| originally proposed to sell this rich matter at 45s. per ton, they cannot now, 





from the water-closets, fresh ones would have to be constructed ai large | 


| is necessary to go very nearly to the summit of the hills to get the supply | 
The | 


the present and future populations. | 


| and investigated the matter with care. 


' very little fertilizing property. As is well known, ammonia is a very ferti-| 
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diem to two or three times that quantity, and the system has had to be 
abandoned from absolute exhaustion of the supply. A case of this sort || 
occurred at Hitchin, where the supply had to be reduced to eight hours q! 
day in consequence of the waste. The same thing took place at Rugby, | | 
where it was cut down to two or three diours a day. In some towns which | 
I have had to do with, the consumption, in consequence of the introduction | ' 
of water-closets, has reached a maximum of 60 gallons per head a day; and, | | 
as an instance, I may give the city of York. In the city of New York, || 
where immense works were constructed—the Croton Aqueduct Works—| 
for the supply of a population of 1,500,000, they became completely ex- 
hausted by the demands of a population of 500,000; and it was specifically 
stated by the lecal authorities, who published a pamphlet on the subject, that 
the exhaustion arose partly from the improper use of hydrants, but mainly 
from the large quantities of water poured down the water-closets. There the 
consumption amounted to 90 gallons per head per day; and what it would 
have reached I cannot imagine, if the local authorities had not made use of 
this strong language:—“ We wish to announce to the people of New York, 
that the works are now delivering the last drop of water they are capable of 
supplying.” I know, in the case of Glasgow, having myself been concerned 
for the Gorbal’s company, who supplied one side of the Clyde, that the 
daily consumption there rose to 36 gallons per head. Water-closets are, in 
a sanitary point of view, very superior to the soil-pans, but they are too 
delicate in construction for the use of the working classes [Witness de-' 
scribed the principles upon which the two kinds of apparatus are manu- 
factured, and also the nature and mode of operation of a “ service-hox,” for 
regulating the supply of water and preventing waste.] At Coventry, where 
I am the engineer to the corporation, the consumption of water is 
30 gallons per head, mainly in consequence of the large number of closets, 
and I am now engaged in erecting an engine of sixty-horse power 
in order to obtain a further supply by pumping. At Derby the consumption 
is 25 gallons per head, and there, in all cases, the service-box is used in the 
houses of the working classes, to limit the supply; but they have given rise 
to the complaint that smells arise from the soil-pans. At Croydon, when I 
was last there, the consumption was 40 gallons per head, and the supply 
was not constant, as it had been at the first; for, though the quantity was 
very large, it became speedily exhausted. Iam the engineer for the Not- 
tingham works: I made them. The consumption there is 18 gallons per 
head for all purposes, which gives about 12 or 13 gallons for domestic use. 
The supply is constant in all parts of the town, and a very excellent system 
prevails. For the last sixteen or seventeen years the quantity per head has 
scarcely varied at all. Water-closets are in use there, but there are a very 
small number of soii-pans. Ido not think there are half-a-dozen in the 
whole town. In some cases, where there are groups of houses, the closets 
are placed in the yards; and, looking at the question per se, it is much 
more desirable for sanitary purposes that they should be so placed, although , 
it involves some inconveniences; as, for instance, in frosty weather the 
apparatus is liable to become completely fixed, and in some cases it is not | 
a decent arrangement. I have always maintained that water supplied to 
closets in small houses should be paid for, as my experience goes to prove | 
that that class of tenantry are the most extravagant consumers that the local 
authorities or water companies can have; and, moreover, it is not fair to 
charge the man who has no such convenience the same as the one who has. 
By Mr. Atcocx: At Nottingham, when the annual value of the house | 
does not exceed £10, the supply of water to the closet is charged 1s. per | 
ter, and when it exceeds £10 and is under £20—1s. 6d. per quarter. 
‘he cost of the mere apparatus of a good closet would be from £4 to £5, 
and of a soil-pan from 12s. to 15s, but this is the smallest portion of the 
charge: there is the erection of the building in which it is to be placed. 
This, however, is a landlord’s question, and does not directly affect the 
working classes. At Liverpool, since the completion of the Rivington 
works, the daily average supply for all purposes, including shipping and 
trade operations, is only 21 gallons per head; but there the water-closets 
are properly constructed, and there are as yet comparatively few soil-pans, 
By Mr. Howarp: The use of self-acting water-closets, such as are em- 
ployed at railway stations, could not be introduced. They are too costly in 
construction, and soon get out of repair if not well managed. In Liverpool 
privies are in use, and the night-soil is removed by contractors under | 
the corporation. I think in all densely-populated towns this duty should 
be compulsory upon the authorities. | 
Mr. Howarp: Is there such an obligation upon the corporation of Man-' | 
chester? || 
Mr. Heron: | can scarcely say that there is an absulute legal obligation, 
though I believe a court of law would so construeour Act. Wehavealways | 
done it, and are willing to continue to do so, without expense to the tenants. 
The surplus expenditure is borne by the borough funds. | 
Examination resumed: Itis suggested that the sewerage should be carried ' 
out of the town to a distance, and there deodorized. I can give very accu- 
rate information as to the result. The expense of the process is, as nearly 
as possible, £500 per annum in respect to every million gallons per day 
dealt with. In Manchester, in consequence of the number of manufactories, 
I should think the quantity of sewerage would amount to about 25 or 30 
gallons per head per day. The water supplied by the corporation works is 
estimated at 20 gallons, and there is a large quantity derived from other 
sources which by this system would no longer be allowed to run into the 
rivers, and, therefore, the total quantity of sewerage may be taken at 
what I have said. As the population is 500,000, that would be 12,500,000 
gallons per diem, and the cost per annum would be £6250. This would be 
without any regard to the interest upon the capital expended, which would 
be about 6s. or 7s. per head upon the population, or about £160,000, and 
that at) per cent. would be £8000 a yearin addition. This, however, does not | 
include the expense for improved drainage, for which suppose you might add || 
£250,000, or £12,000ayearmore. As tothecommercial value of the sewerage 
so dealt with, I should say itis utterly valueless, and for this reason, which is 
not obviousat first sight, viz., that that which goes into the sewer does not come 
out of it. When the organic matter which goes into the sewers comes in| | 
contact with water, the oxygen contained in the water and the air causes! | 
it to assume new forms. It is decomposed into its original elements, is re-| | 
composed into new compounds, and no longer possesses any fertilizing pro- | 
perties. The consequence is, that at Leicester, for instance, where they; 


| 
| 


I know this as a fact, having been there several times, 
The gentleman carrying on those! 
works, Mr. Cook, has placed all his books before me, and he admits, in the! 
broadest way possible, that they cannot dispose of the precipitated matter | 
even at 2s. per ton; and the real reason that they cannot is that it possesses 


get rid of it at 2s. 


lizing agent. The matter originally put into the sewers, when going through 
the putrefactive process, emits ammonia in considerable quantities; but, | 
when it is passed through so large a body of water, it is no longer capable | 
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of forming ammonia, and that valuable agent is never present in any 
sensible quantity in the substance obtained by the precipitating process. 
As a matter of fact it is rubbish, and the farmers will not pay the expense of 
cartingit away toanyconsiderabledistance. Thereare large heaps lying in the 

ards at Leicester, which have been there for years, and cannot be disposed of. 
The consequence is, that a large quantity of the sewerage of that town is now 
‘allowed torun into the river without having been treated by the process, as 
| it is found to be ruinous to the company; and the corporation being under 
| agreement to take the works off their hands if not found to be remunerative, 
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are so fearful lest they should be called upon to do so, that they wink at 
| the course they are now adopting. I am speaking now of all the processes 
of precipitation by lime which have been suggested. There are other modes, 
| but these are the most practical. 

| By the Cuairman: The Cheltenham process does not differ from that 
' pursued at Leicester except that it is not so perfect, and in result it is not 
|more saleable. They do dispose of it now, but, if they made any large 
ome. they would have difficulty in doing so. 

| By Mr. Atcock: At Croydon it is not saleable as sewerage matter, but 
the gentleman who has the works there makes various compounds, and 
disposes of itin other ways. It is not at all offensive in preparation—un- 
fortunately it is not in a state of manure. 

The Commirree: What does the night-soil sell for? 

| Mr. Heron: One shilling and threepence per ton. 

Examination resumed: Various processes have been devised for making 
this a valuable commercial product, but as yet none of them are suc- 
cessful; and in several instances, where they have been attempted by 
private enterprise, the parties have been reduced to bankruptcy. Iam 
aware that some experiments were made at Manchester, on the banks of 
the Medlock, but I do not know much about them. I have no doubt that 
the result would correspond to that at Leicester, where the products do not 
pay the cost of manipulation. If the present system of privies and ash-pits 
were changed, there would still be a necessity for dust-bins in Manchester, 

‘and these must be frequently emptied, as, when the mean temperature rises 
, above 65°, they are very offensive. Ashes are quite unsaleable there, and 
a great difficulty is experienced in getting rid of them. 
| By the Cuarrman: I estimate the consumption of water for a soil-pan, 
'if properly kept and the supply regulated by a service-box, at 12 gallons a 
day, but it is impossible to prevent there being a waste in excess. In prac- 
tice 30 gallons are used by moderately well-kept closets, and on the average 
of all much more. 
The Cuatrman said: A petition has been presented to the House from 
the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association, which, from defects in 
| the wording of it, could not be formally referred to the committee. The 
petitioners pray that the House will not sanction any higher rate being 
‘| charged for water to closets than for that used in other domestic purposes. 
| I believe the committee will be willing to hear any witness upon the peti- 
|} tion, if the evidence he has to give should seem to bear upon the bill now 
|| under consideration. 
| 


Fripay, May 14. 
|| Mr. Cawley, C.E., of Manchester, said: The committee having decided to 
hear the Sanitary Association in support of their petition, I am quite pre- 
' pared to offer evidence, and am in your hands as to the mode in which it 
|| shall be done. At the proper time I, as a member of that association, shall 
be prepared to show sufficient grounds for the step we have taken, and to 
- give evidence as a civil engineer also; and though the gentlemen on the 
other side have had the advantage of not being cross-examined, I shall 
|| submit myself unreservedly to the town-clerk to examine me if he pleases. 
|| The CHarrman: At the close of the evidence for the promoters the com- 
mittee will decide upon what points they would wish to hear your evidence. 
We do not consider that you have any position here as a party concerned, 
!/and the only way in which your evidence can be received will be by the 
|| committee calling upon you for information. 
Mr. Hawksley recalled, and examined by Mr. Heron. 
The minimum additional consumption of water, if closets are substituted 
\| for the present arrangement, will be six gallons per head per day; that is 
| supposing the apparatus employed is perfectly satisfactory. That would 
be an additional consumption of at least 1,500,000 gallons, at a cost of £50 
per day, or an annual cost of £18,000. It is a great mistake to suppose 
| that water is costless. In Liverpool at the present time it is worth 8d. per 
1000 gallons; and throughout Lancashire it is much more valuable than in 
the midland counties. In Nottingham we have the power to require that 
the water-closet apparatus is perfectly satisfactory before we supply water; 
and, in my opinion, such powers are absolutely necessary to protect com- 
panies from waste. I am not unfavourable to the introduction of water- 
closets in new districts, where proper arrangements can be made; but in 
' an old town like this, I think, on social, sanitary, and economical grounds, it 
, is undesirable to enforce a change of the existing system. My evidenceapplies 
| to Manchester asit is,and not as it ought to be or might have been. Under no 
| circumstances should they be allowed in cellar dwellings. In Manchester 
| and Liverpool the bills of mortality show the average number of deaths as 
| 32 to 34 in 1000, according to different periods. The rate of mortality in all 
rapidly-increasing towns is necessarily high, not merely because there is an 
| increase in the proportion of deaths amongst a certain number of persons 
| born, but because of the continually increasing introduction of young life, 
which is at all times subject to a higher rate of mortality than exists 
amongst the adult population. The consequence is, that the death-rate, as 
generally exhibited upon a return of the number of dying divided by the 
number living, is found to be fallacious. That only applies truly to the case 
of astationary population. Where the population is diminishing, the death- 
rate shows smaller than it ought to be; when it is stationary it is correct; 
when it is increasing it rises beyond its due average. There are, through- 
|; out the entire kingdom, 1500 births to every 1000 deaths; but in Manchester 
|| thereisagreat immigration of persons seeking employment at a marriageable 
age, and a larger proportion of children is always born in a manufacturing 
than in a rural district. The average mortality of children under five yearz 
of age is very high in the mill districts as compared with London, and it 
arises, among other things, from this circumstance, that the mothers being 
at ‘work in the factories, their children are left to be taken care of by 
other people, sometimes by other children, and they are very ill attended to. 
Mr. Heron proceeded to ask further questions on this point, but was 
stopped by 
The CHarrMAN, who said he thought it quite unnecessary to go into the 
matter; it was generally admitted that the rate of mortality was higher. 
Mr. Heron said his object was to show that, in spite of the returns, Man- 
chester was a healthy district. 
Examination continued: It is a factnot generally known, except amongst 
the few who have studied vital statistics, that what is called the death-rate 
is fallacious. It does give a true return of the number that die, but not 
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of the proportion out of the number born at certain periods, which is the 
only true test; because, if you place young life in unfair circumstances, or 
increase its proportionate amount, the death-rate immediately rises. 

Mr. Atcock: If you go into evidence of this kind, I shall clear the com- 
mittee-room. We may go on to all eternity in this way. We know the 
general facts. 

Mr. Heron: We are really o- in most extraordinary difficulties from 
the very nature of the proceedings. We are obliged to meet a case which 
we have no knowledge of, upon which there is no eee and upon the 
bearings of which we are in doubt and uncertainty. We feel that the object 
of this bill is extremely important, and we had no idea that we should have 
to deal with the general question of the discouragement of water-closets in 
small tenements, but only with the circumstances of our own case. Man- 
chester is always supposed to be an exceedingly unhealthy town, and, if 
the members of the committee are to judge by the mere os in the 
statistics of life, it really would appear so. Now, as a matter of fact, I have 
to prove that it is not the case if that is to be considered as an objection to 
our bill. 

Mr. Atcock: There is an old proverb, “ Who excuses himself accuses 
himself,” and you are just doing that, because no one has said a word about 
the mortality of Manchester. 

After some further conversation the room was ordered to be cleared. On 
its being reopened, | 

The CuarrMAN said: The committee, in order to concentrate their pro- | 
ceedings into a narrower compass than they would otherwise be, have come | 
to the decision that the evidence should be specially directed to the ques- 
tions arising—first, as to the mischiefs that may arise from the greatly- 
increased drainage into the outfalls of Manchester; and, secondly, to a com- 
parison between privies and water-closets, as to the nuisance which may 
arise from them respectively. 

Mr. Heron said he would decline asking Mr. Hawksley any further 
questions. 

Thomas Hawksley, Esq., farther examined by the CommirTEE. 

In answer to the question, “ What would you do as an engineer to improve 
the system of privies and water-closets in Manchester?” said: The ques- 
tion is very general, but 1 will endeavour to reply toit. With regard to the 
houses of the working classes, to which I suppose reference is mainly 
applied, I would say that, if water-closets are to be used, they should be 
placed outside rather than inside the tenement. They should be fitted with 
apparatus so as, if possible, to prevent an undue consumption of water, and | 
the corporation should have the power to insist upon that apparatus being | 
applied, and to compel the landlords to keep it in repair. Then the supply | 
of water should be fairly, but not too highly charged for. I believe that, 
with the best apparatus, 10,000 gallons would go down each closet annually 
—all experience shows more. That water should be charged in Manchester | 
at not less than 6d. per 1000 gallons. I believe it would be necessary to charge | 
8d., which would only be 13d. per week, or 6s. 8d. per year. There would be | 
great difficulty and injustice in calling upon the corporation to cause the | 
removal of all privies and the substitution of water-closets; but I think that | 
(as in the Public Health Act) the corporation should have power to 
require it in case of necessity, upon the report of their own surveyor. | 
There are, in the Public Health Act, some very good sanitary regulations. | 
As to the sewerage itself, the position of the town is such that a main out- | 
fall-sewer might be made for carrying it down some miles below, and there 
deodorizing it, or dealing with it as they thought proper. I would not 
send it down the rivers as now, because the quantity of water is so 
small, that there would not be enough to decompose the whole of the foecal 
matter. The water that would be sent down would be sewerage water in a | 
state of putrefaction, containing about 1-700th part of its weight of organic 
matter, or 100 grains solid and dissolved in a gallon of water. If that quan- 
tity could be reduced by adding ten or twelve times the bulk of fresh water, 
putrefaction would no longer go on in a running stream. In the Thames 
there are only two grains per gallon; there is no dispute about that. The 
sewerage matter of Manchester I estimate at something more than 
12,000,000 gallons per diem, and I believe I am rather below the mark. 
To disinfect that you would require ten times its bulk of fresh water 
flowing in a stream, and that quantity is not obtainable at Manchester. 

Witness described at length the character and condition of the Manchester 
rivers, and was examined minutely as to the limitation of the supply of 
water in the district. ] 

Dr. Harrison, examined by Mr. Heron. 

I am a medical man in Manchester, and was surgeon to the workhouse 
for some years. My occupation has made me acquainted with the whole of 
the city, and especially of the parts occupied by the working classes. I 
know also what is the condition of the three rivers, and I believe that they 
are calculated, even in their present state, to deteriorate the health of the 
inhabitants. If water-closets were generally introduced, and the quantity of 
foecal matter discharged from them into the streams, the existing evils would 
be greatly increased. In fact, the rivers would then become little better 
than cesspools. The weirs on the Irk and Medlock obstruct the flow, but 
the corporation have no power to remove them. I know that the trustees 
of the Bridgewater Canal complain of the foulness of the water flowing in 
from the Medlock, and of the stench which is thereby occasioned. Before 
the corporation came into existence, Manchester was entirely neglected as 
to its sewerage and all sanitary regulations. During my residence in the 
workhouse, typhus raged - ogg | in several parts of the town, where no- 
thing of the kind now exists. Medical men attribute the improvement to 
the excellent arrangements which exist as to the privies and ash-pits. My 
professional engagements take me out a good deal at night, and I have been 
surprised at the admirable mode adopted for the removal of the refuse. In 
my opinion, Manchester is now a healthy town. I am not unfavourable to 
water-closets, but considering the character of the population, and looking 
at the difficulty of securing proper apparatus and due attention being paid 
to it, 1 think it would be for the public advantage not to encourage their 
introduction into the smaller tenements. I know that a large number of 
persons reside in cellar dwellings, and I consider it would be very undesirable 
to have water-closets in them. 


Alderman Pilling, examined by Mr. Heron. 

Tam a member of the Town Council, and for many years I was chairman of 
the sanitary regulations committee of the corporation. [Witness deposed to 
the regulations in force as to the construction of privies and ash-pits, &c.] 
I am the owner of a large number of cottages in Manchester, and belong to 
the Cottage-Owners’ Association. They do not object to the provision in 
this bill for fixing the minimum charge for the supply of water at 4s. and 
5s. Asamember of the nuisance committec, I have the opportunity of 
knowing that the inhabitants are perfectly satisfied with the present} 
arrangements. I think, instead of affording facilities, we ought to throw 
obstructions in the way of the increase of water-closets. am chair- 
man of the gaol committee. The gaol was erected in 1848, and the ac- 
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commodation originally provided was for 450 prisoners in separate con- 
finement. At that time the soil-pans were introduced, under the direction 
of the inspector-general. The corporation are now more than doubling the 
capacity of the gaol, and the oe has not recommended the 
introduction of water-closets. They are only in use at present in the in- 
firmary and the women’s department. Where they do exist great incon- 
venience arises at times from stoppages, which require constantly seeing to. 
The total contents of our reservoirs in the valley, when complete, will be 
about 600,000,000 cubic feet, but it will be years before they can be brought 
entirely into use. We are only supplying to the inhabitants at present 
about 11,000,000 gallons a day. It isa matter of constant anxiety to the 
corporation lest they should not be able to meet even the present require- 
ments of the town. I know the state of the rivers; they are very foul, and 
there can be no doubt that ifa large additional amount of sewerage were 
poured into them, they would become intolerable. The warm water which 
finds its way into them from the factories would have a more immediate 
effect upon the foecal matter put in. 

By Mr. Avcock: I judge that the present supply is only about 11,000,000 
gallons, from the amount we receive in money. For trading purposes we 
supply by meter, and the returns are £27,000 a year. The proposition of 
the corporation is well known; it has been discussed in the Town Council, 
and there is no opposition to it. The rent of the lowest-class houses in 
Manchester averages 2s. per week, free of rates and taxes. 

Mr. Walworth, examined by Mr. Heron. 

I am the superintendent of the works under the direction of the sanitary 
committee, and have been so for twelve years. I have heard the evidence 
of Mr. Pilling, and I agree with him as to the state of the privies and ash- 
pits. I never hear any objections or complaints of nuisance arising out of 
the arrangements for removing the refuse. Practically, five-sixths of the 
privies - ash-pits are emptied without any notice being sent to the Town 
Council. 

By the Cuarrman: We have not of late years found any moisture in the 
ash-pits. They are built of brick, and hold about two cubic yards. Upon 
the average, they are cleared out twice a year. 

This closed the case for the promoters. 





Monnay, May 17. 
Robert Rawlinson, Esq., called, and examined by the CHAIRMAN. 

I am a civil engineer, and have had considerable experience in the 
construction of drainage and water-works in towns. I was one of the 
sanitary commission sent out by the Government to the Crimea to 
inquire into the state of the army, and I have been a member of the 
late commission which has reported upon the question of the sewerage 
of London. I was engineer to the Bridgewater Trust for several years, 
and I am well acquainted with the town of Manchester, having resided 
for some time in its vicinity. I know the state of the Bridgewater Canal 
and of the rivers running through and from Manchester. I am also 
intimately acquainted with the suburbs, and have officially reported upon 
almost every one of the surrounding townships which have applied for the 
provisions of the Public Health Act. 

The Cuarrman: It has been reported to the committee that a great in- 
crease of the drainage of Manchester into the common sewers from the 
private houses ought not to be allowed, on account of the nuisance it would 
vecasion at the outfall. In your opinion, is the difficulty of getting rid of 
the bulk of the sewerage so insurmountable that that increase ought not to 
be allowed ? 

Witness: My opinion is the direct contrary. I know the character of the 
streams and the general condition of the existing drainage. Nothing can 
be worse than the state of the rivers, and I admit that to increase the quan- 
tity of sewerage poured into them, without at the same time improving the 
rivers themselves, would be very injurious; but I am quite of opinion that, 
to allow the nuisance to remain in contact with the houses, as at present, 
in cesspools and privies, is beyond dispute the worst thing that can be done 
for the health of the inhabitants. The question of the outlets will force 
itself upon the population of Manchester sooner or later, and the sooner it 
is taken up the better for all parties; and this report [handing in a copy of 
the blue-book recently published] may give some information to the Town 
Council, and show them that the expense will not be so great or so ruinous, 
nor the difficulties so insurmountable as they seem to imagine. The state 
of the Medlcck and the canal in dry weather is now so foul that measures 
are absolutely necessary to remove the nuisance. There is nothing in the 
state of the Thames which can be comparedtothem. A scum rises upon the 
Bridgewater Canal every day four or five inches thick, over which the birds 
pass as on dry land. Men have to clean it off every day, and the dredging 
machines are in use all the summer months. I see no difficulty in a proper 
system of intercepting sewerage being carried through Manchester and 
the filthy sewerage being taken down to some place where it may be 
disinfected. We show here that whatever the quantity to be dealt with, after 
the subsiding it is not more than 5 per cent. of the total bulk. Whether 
or not that may be profitable in the market I am not prepared to say, but 
if it clears the expense of preparation it is worth something. At Leicester 
they started by asking £2 a ton, and actually sold some at that price; but it 
so disgusted those who bought it, that they considered themselves swindled, 
and would not look at it again. I believe that at 2s. or 3s. ton it would 
be cleared away. At Cheltenham the sewerage is separated by mechanical 
means: the solid matter is mixed with the ashes of the town, and there isa 
ready sale at something like 3s. per ton, which nearly covers the working 
expenses. It is an exceedingly small stream that the overflows run into, 
but it is disinfected with lime, and passes on without creating any nuisance 
below. I entirely differ with those who have given evidence as to the pro- 
bable expense at Manchester. In dealing with the sewerage of a town, 
there is liability of falling into this error. If the sewerage area be taken by 
an engineer, with the rainfall or water supply together, it appears that a 
sewer of considerable diameter will be required, and the expense will be 
enormous. but if you will take the ordinary sewerage of the district, and 
add even three times that voluine of water, and deal with that, letting the 
overflow go into the natural watercourses—and there never will be overflows 
except from excess of rain and storms in the district—you then at a moderate 
cost can take away the bulk of the sewerage and deal with it; and instead 
of costing £20,000 a mile, it may not cost more than £4000 or £5000. If 
the process of deodorization were carried on near Manchester, a sewer of 
18 inches diameter would carry it. I could not givean estimate of the cost, 
but I have stated in my report upon Broughton that it would probably be 
£100,000. Very probably the whole of the outlet sewer would have to be 
of iron, as there are several rivers to traverse. I have sewered some 
twelve or fourteen towns, and since this evidence was commenced I 
have written to parties in each, to know whether, up to the present 
time, any mischief has occurred in either. I have replies from the 
whole, which are satisfactory. In fact, I never had any choking up or se- 
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rious ebstruction to pipe or sewer. I should propose to do in Manchester 
what we recommend to be done in London in this report. Instead of taking 
an intercepting sewer, as proposed, down the Thames to some single point 
below the metropolis, we propose advanced terraces along the centre por- 
tion of London, and in those terraces large chambers 20 feet in diameter, 
with which the sewers would be in direct connexion. We have evidence to 
show that, however foul the sewerage matter may be when it comes down, 
in six hours, by the use of a proper quantity of prepared lime-water, a de- 
posit will take place, and the water may be run off innocuous. In Man- 
chester they would have to get a depositing-pan to intercept the sludge, 
and separate the solid matter. If it be kept still, it will deposit itself; but 
if a little lime be added, it deposits more quickly. It is impossible to re- 








move the weirs on the Medlock; nor would it be beneficial to do so, as it 
would affect the navigation and expose the filthy mud-banks. In reference 
to the substitution of soil-pans for privies in the houses of the poor, I con- 
sider I have had good experience. In carrying out sewerage works, that is 
the beginning and end of all; and I should think myself criminal if I did) 
not remove the whole of the cesspools and substitute soil-pans [Witness | 
went at great length into the details of the sewerage works executed by 
him at Alnwick and other places, and made several references to the report 
on the sewerage of towns which he had placed before the committee. In 
answer to further questions, he said:—] The scheme recommended by the 
commissioners is applicable to Manchester Disinfection must be resorted to, | 
as the foulness of the streams is rapidly increasing. In an inland town, if 
you do away with privies, you will make the matter much worse, unless 
you have recourse to this process. It is not 2 remedy, and you cannot rely 
upon excessive dilution. In Birmingham, instead of attempting to over- 
come the nuisance by an excessive water supply, it would be infinitely 
cheaper and more effectual to resort to filtration and disinfectants. The 
evil is not in having too little water, but too much. I consider 20 gallons 
of water per head, in any town, is ample, if the apparatus in the closets is 
not neglected. 

Mr. Atcock: Supposing that Manchester has only at present something 
like 7 gallons per head, you would say that that was not enough? 

Witness: 1am not quite sure that it might not be made enough. I do 
not know of any town where the sewerage is good and the supply of water 
is so small. 

The CuatrMAn: From the knowledge you have of the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, do you think it would be possible to get an additional supply 
from sources beyond those at present in operation? 

Witness: Some years ago I paid particular attention to the water-bearing 
districts in and about Manchester and Liverpool. I dare say Lancashire is 
pretty well sought out and used, but, if the question had been taken up in 
its greatest form, there is the whole of North Wales within an available dis- 
tance, with a thousand million gallons of water at the disposal of some one 
at a future period, and which, if resorted to 15 years ago, would not have 
cost what has been expended in Manchester and Liverpool for their present 
supply. 

By the CommirreE: There are service-boxes in use for gauging the 
quantity of water used in closets at each operation. I am satisfied that 
means might be taken to prevent waste’ Water companies, as a rule, do 
not pay sufficient attention to this matter. | 

The CuHairMAN: Then you would Jead the committee to believe that the 
negligence of water companies causes more waste than the carelessness of 
the poor? 

Witness: I am satisfied, from the returns of the water companies in 
London, that not more than one-third of the quantity they supply is used. 

Mr. Heron referred to the report of the commissioners handed in, and 
cross-examined the witness on several passages contained in it having 
reference to the foulness of the rivers at Manchester. In reply to further 
questions, 

Witness said: The conclusion we have arrived at is, that no return can 
be expected at present from the deodorizing process, but we do not say it 
will be all outlay and no return. This report is a preliminary one, and the 
chemical men of the commission will not give an answer upon any experi- 
ments but their own. They will not rely upon closet experiments, and 
unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer will allow a sufficient sum to carry 
out an experiment upon a great scale, which they consider would be reliable, 
they withhold a positive opinion upon the psint As to the probable cost, 
we state that in London it will be about £8,250,000, but that includes ter- 
races and embankments. I do not think the cost in Manchester would be 
above £1 per head, including the outlet, if vou had not an available sewer 
in the town. Iam prepared to say this, in reference to the privies and ash- 
pits, that those cesspools are an intolerable nuisance. By the deodorizing 
process the refuse would not have to be dried, and that is the cause of 
offensive smells in dealing with that material. 

By Mr. Atcock: The probability is, that at the end of the outict sewer 


two or three acres would be quite sufficient for a deposit tank, precipitating | 


apparatus, and storage. 
By Mr. Heron: I am quite within the mark when I say so, because the 
chemical members of the commission object to the present mode of carrying 


on the works by drying, and would propose a different method of dealing | 


with the refuse so as entirely to disinfect it, and make it marketable at 
once. At Tottenham tley actually ask, and we are told they get, £4 per 
ton for it. 

Mr. Heron: And yet you have put before Parliament the fact that it is 
worthless. 

Witness: We do not say it is not saleable, but not profitably saleable; 
but we show that a very small difference would turn the balance. With | 
reference to the cost of the works, the whole expense would not be a penny | 
in the pound upon your rateable value. | 

Mr. Heron: Do you know what our rateable value is? 

Witness: I do not. 

Mr. Atcock: That will not do. You are talking wildly. 

Mr. Heron: Are you aware that that rate would not pay the interest 
upon the sum expended upon intercepting sewers ? 

Witness: I am speaking of management. We find in Cheltenham that 
the income is equal to the interest upon the outlay. 

Mr. Heron: Do you know that at Leicester the corporation agreed to 
make the sewerage works, and that they laid out upwards of £32,000 upon 
deodorizing works? 

Witness: Yes, und I never saw such lamentabie waste of money, Lei- 
cester was an experimental trial, and the money was thrown away broad. 
cast. I do not recommend that place as an example, except to be avoided, 

Cross-examination continued: I do not believe that in any poor man’s 
house seven gallons of water per head per day are consumed; and I believe 
that quantity is sufficient, if precautions are taken to prevent waste. At 
Hitchin the consumption does not exceed 18 gallons, and there are large 
breweries. That is the limit of supply at present. I agree in the remark 
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made in this report, that the cause of the large increase in the consumption 
of water is the introduction of water-closets. I believe it was stated some 

ears ago that the supply to closets might be regulated, in order to induce 
Parliament not to sanction an additional charge forthem. I think, looking at 
the difficulties and expense of procuring water, that corporations or com- 
panies supplying it should be entitled to charge a fair price, but that there 
should not be a prohibition against water-closets. [would include the supply 
to one closet in the domestic charge. 

The CuarrMan: Supposing the option lay between keeping the foecal 
matter in the privies or of washing it out into the rivers, as at present, 
which would you say was the best for the inhabitants? 

Witness: In answering that question, I must look at it in this light. I 
cannot divest myself, and I beg to say to Mr. Town-clerk, that I do not ap- 
pear here in any obnoxious spirit to the corporation of Manchester, or with 
any desire to fetter them in reference to what they consider the best for the 
||inhabitants of the town; but when I look to the population of London and 
Manchester, I, having examined almost every place in England where an 
|| excessive amount of disease has prevailed, believe that foecal matter bounded 
in by the walls of dwelling-houses, being sucked through and poisoning the 
atmosphere in the rooms, and interfering with the opening of the windows 
for the ventilation of the premises, is the cause of the excessive mortality 
which exists. If youhad the London mortality in Manchester there would be 
2000 less deaths annually, taking the population only at 300,000; and, there- 
fore, I would advocate the removal of this refuse in the only practical way 
|| by soil-pans, at whatever cost of money, to the outlet, where it can be the 
|| least possible nuisance; and I would levy the rate as a health-rate upon the 
{|inhabitants. Whatever the cost, even if it involves a Gd. rate, if you can re- 
‘| duce the number of deaths and improve the health of the inhabitants, it 
|| would be money well laid out. The cause of disease does not arise so much 
from that which is external, and therefore you would improve the health of 
the people even if you fouled the rivers more than at present. The evils 
arising from the fuecal matter being retained in close contact with the 
houses and the exhalations from the river cannot be compared. In laying 
out sanitary works one of the great principles kept in view is the rapid re- 
moval of all foecal matter from the houses of the inhabitants. Itis the thing 
aimed at from the beginning, and is of primary importance. 

C. E. Cawley, Esq., C.E., examined by the CHAarRMAN. 

I am a civil engineer, resident in Manchester. The present supply of 
water is 10,000,0C0 gallons per day, which is 20 gallons per head for a popu- 
lation of 500,000. ‘The corporation, to whom the works belong, supply the 
city of Manchester and the borough of Salford—the latter in bulk. They 
have power to ailix a meter to ascertain the quantity supplied to Salford, 
but have never done so yet. The borough pays for 500,000 gallons per day. 
We are told that the works are able only to supply half the quantity they 
will ultimately be in possession of. The reservoirs receive the water from 
80,500 acres, but one of them is not water-tight at present. The quantity 
they are able to supply depends upon the storage and the amount of rain- 
fall, and the calculation was that they would collect in their reservoirs a 
quantity of water equal to 36 inches of rainfall. Out of that they had to 
deliver to the mills on the stream 75 feet per second as compensation; but 
they subsequently obtained power to compound with the owners for a less 
quantity. 

Mr. Bateman was recalled, and, in answer to the CHAIRMAN, said the 
reservoirs, when perfect and full of water, would store 630,000,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Cawley wished to give some explanations of the reason for the Sani- 
tary Association appearing to oppose the bill, but 

The CuarrMan said he did not think it necessary. 
| Mr. Cawley re-examined. 

The corporation do exercise very great power in obstructing the intro- 
duction of water-closets at present by the contro] they have over the drains, 
and by insisting—and very properly, too—upon their being made suitable 
before water-closets are introduced. Beyond that, I believe they have all 
the powers that are necessary, and do not need those sought for in this bill. 
What the Sanitary Association contended for was this: that there ought to 
be no obstruction placed in the way of parties who thought proper to have 
this accommodation. I believe that the substitution of privies for ash-pits, 
as they are at present constructed, would be a great improvement, because 
we are quite convinced, from inquiries made, that mischief is being done by 
them. This morning I have received a certificate, signed by the twelve 
medical officers of the respective unions, addressed to the committee of 
the association. [The document was handed in. It stated that the parties 
subscribing their names certified from their own knowledge and experience 
that the open ash-pits connected with the privies, in low and overcrowded 
neighbourhoods, had been the frequent cause of feversand epidemics. ] I have 
no hesitation in expressing my approval of the clansein the bill fixing the maxi- 
mum charge for water at 5s.; because I consider that by the mode in which it 
has hithertobeen charged, the occupiers of small tenements have not paid their 
proportion for the quantity wasted. But then, in many cases, this would be 
an increase not from Is. to 5s. but to 15s. where water-closets are introduced, 
and therefore the etfect would be to prevent their construction. The com- 
plaint about the present system arises from the fact that there is no mixture 
of the foecal matter with the contents of the ash-pit until the whole comes 
to be cleared out. We object to an additional charge being made for the 
supply of water to the closet, and contend that it ought to be included in 
the charge for domestic purposes. Witness having reterred to the state of 
the rivers, said: With regard to the waste of water, my experience goes to 
prove that it is mainly owing to the state of the drains. I believe the fact 
of 60,000 houses being without water-closets at the present time arises, first, 
from the corporation having discouraged their use in every possible way; and, 
secondly, from the expense which the alteration of the present system would 
impose upon the owners of cottage property. In the borough of Salford 
there is no power to charge for closets. With reference to deodorizing the 
sewerage, I think the schemes put forth and the patents obtained have 
rather tended to retard the progress of efficient sewerage works, as people’s 
— have been set upon the idea of getting a commercial value out of the 
refuse. 

By Mr. Heron: I think the corporation ought to have power to effect 
the necessary sewerage works. It would not be expedient to turn all the 
sewerage into the Medlock and leave the river in its present state. In towns 
that I have had to do with, water-closets have increased very largely, but I 
have never had complaints from the authorities that the waste of water has 
increased. 











Edwin Chadwick, Esq., examined by the CuarrMan. 

I am a native of Longsight, which is a suburb of Manchester, and I go 
down there every year to visit my family. I have taken considerable 
interest in that city, and have turned my attention to it as often as my 
avocations would allow. [Witness read lengthened extracts from the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Hawksley before the Health of Towns Commission in 
1844, in favour of the introduction of water-closets on sanitary and econo- 
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mical grounds, and the moral as well as physical improvements which would 
be effected thereby. He read also portions of the evidence taken before the 
commission appointed to inquire into the causes of the cholera in Gates- 
head and Newcastle-on-Tyne, to the same effect.] The report which I have 
read (he said) is signed by a gentleman who has given evidence that, in his 
opinion, the introduction of water-closets is not desirable at Manchester. 
In the town of Croydon, where the works were bungled excessively, and an 
epidemic occurred during the time they were being carried out, the com- 
plete abolition of cesspools has been effected. I have written to the chair- 
man of the board to know what has been the result. The average death- 
rate was 23 per 1000, and the deaths from epidemics were greater in pro-'| 
portion than in London. The chairman tells me that the sanitary condition 
of the parish for the year 1857 has been generally good; and instead | 
of the deaths being 22 per 1000, as they were for nine previous years, 
they have been only 15°92; and as Dr. Farr in his tables calls 17 his} 
zero of salubrity. we may rejoice at being below that. A great deal 
of attention has been paid to the subject by medical men, and there has 
been a diminution of deaths from the introduction of the water-closet sys- 
tem. Indeed, that is the universal testimony of medical men, with one or | 
two exceptions. [Witness read portions of opinions expressed by Mr. Dims- | 
dale, Mr. Carpenter, and others, as to the improved state of the health of cot- | 
tagers in Croydon from this cause; also portions of a report on the town of | 
Ely, as to the general result of the abolition of cesspools in diminishing the | 
rate of mortality. He quoted certain facts in reference to the sanitary con-| 
dition of the model lodging-houses, and then continued:—] First and fore- | 
most, I would have all cesspools abolished, and I would not hesitate to turn 
every bit of the sewerage of Manchester right into the river, well knowing 
that I might aggravate the evil there, but knowing, at the same time, that| 
I should save 2000 lives in a year. Dr. Lyon Playfair estimates that the | 
rate of sickness accompanying the death-rate is 20 cases of sickness to one | 
death. It is very likely that some particular lines of houses close abut-! 
ting upon the river would experience an increase of the nuisance; but it is | 
monstrous to suppose that that nuisance is at all comparable to having all 
this obnoxious matter kept amongst the habitations of the bulk of the popu- | 
lation. This is the lowest degree of ignorance, and selfishness too, But 
there is one thing I do not believe. I somewhat ditfer from the opinion ex- | 
pressed as to the pollution of rivers. There is an entirely new condition of | 
drainage brought about by the help of self-cleansing sewers and drains. It 
is exemplified at Croydon. Looking at the old sewer outlets in London, [| 
never saw such a thing as foeces coming out in form. One of the first | 
things which surprised the people in Croydon was to see paper and foeces 
rolling out in form; and that has been the case wherever tubular and self- 
cleansing drains have been introduced. We have proved it to be the case 
that, where the sewers are properly laid and adjusted to a fall of 1 in 60, 
they are self-cleansing. In cases where we have had flushing apparatus to 
flush out the sewers at intervals, it has been found not to work. These are 
very important matters, of which engineers have not taken sufficient ac-| 
count at present. If the refuse is discharged in this way, there is no de- 
composition, and, therefore, no nuisance. Decomposition begins in about 
four days. In visiting the outfalls at Rugby, you will find that there is not 
as much smell produced from the refuse of a thousand houses as there is 
usually from that of one house. There is a smell, but it is not the smell of 
decomposition. At Croydon the rule is to pump the refuse every day, ex- 
On Tuesday it begins to get sour, on Wednesday small 
bubbles of gas appear on the surface, and on Thursday it begins to get 
strong. The facts there ascertained will largely help to alter the opinion 
respecting the turning of this refuseintotheriversat once. As it is usually 
discharged from the sewers, it is in a state of decomposition. I should have 
no fear of doing it on an amended plan at Manchester; and I believe the 
evil would be considerably less than it is now,and would reduce the present 
rate of mortality. There is no doubt a considerable waste of water by the 
use of water-closets at times, but I consider it has been greatly exaggerated. 
During the extraordinary statements which were made by the water en- 
gineers, that the supply to each house in London was at the rate of 300 
gallons, we gauged particular streets (as it seemed so absurd) when the 
water was not on, and the first return was 76 gallons per house in, a first- 
class street. In a second-class street we tested it by the water-butts and 
the state of the sewers, and found it something like 40 gallons. My belief 
is, that the water-closet can be brought to work with something like five 
gallons per day. | 
By Mr. Heron: The are 89 acres of middensteads in Manchester. I have 
no doubt that, as in other places the reduction of the mortality has been 
one-third from the abolition of these places, the same result would follow | 
there, and with the active intervention of a proper officer of health to pre- | 
vent other causes, it would not be above 16 in 1000, while the average | 
age at which it occurred would be from 46 to 50 years. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
estimates that the loss of life to every operative man residing in Manchester, 
above the age of 20, is 11 years; and I believe that loss may, by proper | 
measures, be reduced. Out of all the children born in Manchester, at the | 
present death-rate, the number of deaths under five years of age is 47 in a 
1000; or, if Linclude Salford, one-half per cent. will be dead at the end of | 
the fifth year. [Witness was stopped by a member of the committee drawing | 
attention to the minute made on Friday as to the limitation of this inquiry.] 


Mr. J/olland examined by Mr. Howarp. 

I was formerly a resident in Manchester and inspector of the Board of | 
Health. As such I made a report upon the condition of Charlton-upon- | 
Medlock. I have considered the effect of emanations from the ash-pits and | 
privies, and I am fully convinced that their existence is one of the chief 
causes of the unhealthy state of that city. The chiefest cause I consider 
to be the mode of back-to-back construction of dwelling-houses, which 
prevents efficient ventilation. The insufficient water supply used to be 
among the causes, but that is now remedied. I consider that the 
sewerage would be infinitely less objectionable if discharged into the river. 
The river is very bad now, and it is difficult to conceive how it could be 
made worse. My opinion is that the sewerage might be intercepted, 
deodorized, and the solid matter precipitated. I cannot say what the ex- 
pense would be; the effect would be that you would have a clear, inoffensive 
liquid to run off into the river which would dono harm. There is plenty of 
land within two miles of Manchester on which this might be done. I think 
the water supply at present is quite sufficient, and need not be increased. 

Mr. Heron denied the fact that there was a large number of back-to- 
back houses in Manchester. 

The Rev. W. Bently, incumbent of St. Matthew's, Manchester, was called 
to give evidence of the nuisance and injury to health occasioned by the 
present system. He said he believed the privies and ash-pits were the 
prolific source of disease and death in the city, especially among the poorer 
classes. He also referred to the nuisance arising from the dépot. 
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TuEspay, May 18. 

Mr. Chadwick, Alderman Pilling, and Mr. Bateman were severally re- 
called to explain portions of their evidence on former days. 

The printed rules of the Town Council, in reference to the construction 
of water-closets, were handed in. 

Mr. Holland said the simple rejection of clause 3 in the bill would 
not meet the views of the Sanitary Association, and he proposed the inser- 
tion of this additional clause :—* That it shall be lawful for the owner of any 
house supplied with water from the Manchester Corporation Water-Works, 
to construct one water-closet therein, or to place a soil-pan in any privy at- 
tached thereto, which .shall be supplied with water from such works; and 
to connect the same with any public sewer without being liable to any 
extra charge with respect thereto, provided such closet or soil-pan be not 
supplied with water at a rate exceeding 10 gallons per diem, for the family 
entitled to use the same.” 

Mr. Heron then addressed the committee, commenting upon the evidence 
produced in opposition to the bill. He was not there, he said, to assert 
that water-closets were undesirable, nor had he come fs puma to fight the 
general question which had been ae raise ¥ gentlemen who, 
he believed, had, by similar evidence given before this House, most com- 
pletely misled the Legislature and the Board of Health, with which they 
were connected. He contended that it was quite idle for any body of men 
to come before a committee of the House of Commons and state that water- 
closets were not the source of a large waste of water, and he was surprised 
that gentlemen occupying responsible positions should presume to do so. 
Certainly Mr. Chadwick was not now the responsible adviser of the Board of 
Health, but he must say that he considered it was a great misfortune to that 
board and to thecountry at large that the views urged upon the committee by 
Mr. Chadwick had been acted upon by Parliament. Whatever might be the 
result of this inquiry, he felt sure that some change must be made in the 
general law with regard to thesupply of water to water-closets. He thought 
the evidence clearly showed that, both as regarded their finances as well as 
their water, the corporation would soon be in a bankrupt state if the views 
on the other side were adopted; in fact, they would be much in the same con- 
dition as most of the towns which had already acted upon those views. 
Having recalled the attention of the committee to the evidence as to the 
state of the rivers, the proposed plans of sewerage, the burden which its 
construction would cast upon the inhabitants of Manchester, and the difti- 
culties in which the corporation were placed in reference to any increased 
supply of water which such plans would involve, he expresso his conviction 
that the committee would come to the conclusion that the objects contem- 
plated by the bill were not unreasonable. He submitted that some con- 
sideration was due to the fact that the bill was originally unopposed. 
Unfortunately, there were gentlemen in Manchester who, like some in 
London, were fond of theorizing, and who had got up an opposition, first of 
all, by indirect representations made in the department cver which Mr. 
Adderley presided, and then in this room. As representing the corporation, 
he (Mr. Heron) had been to Mr. Adderley to explain their position. He 
told that right honourable gentleman that the object of this bill was con- 
trary to the legislation of some time past; and therefore, though it was 
unopposed, he thought it was only courteous to state to him what they were 
doing. Mr. Adderley, however, did not think it necessary to interfere. 
The promoters went afterwards before the chairman of committees, and no 
suggestion upon the bill was made by him. He certainly advised that it 
should be sent before a select committee for further consideration, and to 
that course he (Mr. Heron) did not object, because he was quite sure that 
the inquiry would lead to useful results. He regretted, however, that the 
corporation had had to meet the formidable phalanx of gentlemen from the 
Board of Health, although he thought their evidence was not likely to in- 
fluence very materially the decision of the committee. He was satisfied 
they would deal with the facts laid before them, and not the opinions, 
which were utterly contrary to facts, and in support of which no evidence 
could be adduced. He trusted that, with such modifications as the com- 
mittee thought desirable, and which they had the right to impose upon the cor- 
poration—for they wanted nothing but what was reasonaLle and fair—they 
would declare the preamble proved, and would say that in their view, 
looking at the enormous consumption of water which it was proved by 
the report of the commissioners laid before them resulted from the supply 
to water-closets, the corporation were entitled to make such a charge as 
would give them some return for the large expenditure thc had been at in 
procuring it. 

The room was then cleared, and the committee remaine in consultation 
for three-quarters of an hour. Un the readmission of the } «ties, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The committee have considered te preamble, and 
have decided against that portion of it which relates to the expediency of 
an additional charge being made for the supply of water to water-closets. 
The committee also wish to take into consideration the clause suggested by 





Mr. Holland, but we are not quite sure as to the facts of the case. The 
clause seems to suggest that the Town Council now mike some extra 
charge, in addition to the domestic water-rate, for the conn-xion of a drain 
from a water-closet with a public sewer. 

Mr. Holland: Iam not in a position to prove that they ¢o, but I am in- 





formed they charge one guinea for liberty to connect, an’ ile same charge 
for clearing out the drain-pipe of a closet, which is a water-rate in another 
form. 

The CHarrmAn said the fifth regulation of the corporation which had 
been handed in appeared to favour the idea, for it said * that water-closets 
will only be allowed under special circumstances, and the parties shall pay 
one half of the cost of removing the ashes.” Some members of the com- 
mittee were disposed at once to adopt the clause, unless the town-clerk could 
assure them that it was totally unnecessary, from the fact that no extra 
charge was made. 

Mr. Heron said that, practically, there was an agreement entered into 
with the parties who had water-closets that they should pay more; but that 
the corporation made any charge for a connexion with the sewer was not the 
fact. The question, however, was, how stands the law? and the committee 
would hardly entertain 2 clause which purported to explain the actual posi- 
tion of parties in Manchester by the Act of Parliament already in existence, 
whether or not they had power to make such a charge. This was the first 
time he had ever heard it suggested to a committee that a clause should ve 
inserted in a bill which might or inight not be utterly irrelevant, which was 
not recognized in the notice for such bill, and which, as far as the evidence 
went, was altogether unnecessary. 

After some discussion upon the powers of the corporation under their 
Act of 1847, the room was again cleared. On our readmission, 

The CuHarrMAN said: The committee have been considering the pro- 
position made by Mr. Holland, and they have decided not to attempt to 
place it in the bill. Having decided not to allow a charge for the first 
water-closet, they wish to know whether the promoters intend to adhere to 
their proposal to charge for the second. 





Mr. Heron said, most certainly they did; and in doing so they only asked 
for the powers common to all water companies. 

The preamble was then amended so as to accord with the decision of the 
committee. 

A long discussion ensued upon the precise wording of the clauses, the 
chairman being anxious to introduce a provision so as to prevent the corpo- 
ration charging for a second or any further number of water-closets in a 
house let out in separate departments. 

Ultimately, on the suggestion of Mr. Prirv, time was allowed the promo- 
ters to consider the clauses and make such modifications in them as would 
carry out the intentions of the committee. 








Legal Entelligence. 


COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH. 
WESTMINSTER, APRIL 28. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord Campsett and Justices WicHTMAN, ERLE, 
and CROMPTON.) 
BUSBY, appellant, AND THE CHESTERFIELD WATER-WORKS AND GASLIGHT 
COMPANY, respondents. 
This was an appeal against a conviction under the Chesterfield Water- 
Works and Gaslight Act, 1855. By the 31st section of the Act the company 
was bound to supply the owner or occupier of any house which should de- 


mand it with water for domestic use, including water for water-closets; and | 


by the 33rd section it was enacted that the supply of water for domestic use 


should not include a supply of water for machinery, railways, or for trade, | 


gardens, fountains, or for any other purpose whatever. It appeared the 
appellant kept a horse and carriage, and he had been convicted in a sum of 
5s. for using the water supplied to him in a manner not authorized by the 
Act—viz., by giving his horse drink, and cleaning his carriage therewith. 
He therefore appealed against the conviction, and a case was stated for the 
opinion of this court, which raised the question whether the company were 
not bound to supply water for the purpose in question, as for a “ domestic 
use. 

Mr. Pasitey, Q.C., for the appellant, contended that the use of water for 
a horse and carriage kept merely for private convenience was a “ domestic 
use” as much as if it had been given to a dog or cat. The fact that the 
horse was not kept in the cellar, but in a stable, could not make any differ- 
ence. 

Mr. MacNAMARA, in support of the conviction, contended that the object 
of the Act was to supply the inhabitants with pure water, and that, on a 
proper construction of the Act, the water was not used for a “ domestic use.” 

Lord CAMPBELL said he thought the use of water fora horse and carriage 
kept for private convenience was a “domestic use,” within the meaning of 
the Act, as much as if given to a dog or cat. 

The other judges were of the same opinion. 

Conviction quashed. 





Sarurpay, May 1. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord CamvereLty and Justices ERLE 
CROMPTON.) 
THE POPLAR DISTRICT BOARD OF WORKS, appellanis, AND WRIGHT AND 
CTHERS, respondents.) 

In this case a case had been stated by a police magistrate, under the 20th 
and 21st Victoria, cap. 43, raising certain questions of law for the opinion of 
the court, but by agreement between the parties the case was subsequently 
referred to Mr. Coleridge, the barrister, to be amended and more fully 
stated. From the case so amended, it appeared that the Poplar District 
Board of Works had caused Messrs. Knight and Weitzell, of Westferry Road, 
Poplar, to be summoned before the magistrate at the Thames Police Court 
for the non-payment of a sum of £42. 163., which the district board had ex- 

ended in demolishing certain buildings erected by the Messrs. Wright and 
Veitzell. The summons recited that complaint had been made against 
them that they had made default in giving seven days’ notice in writing to 
the district board, before beginning to lay and dig out the foundations of 
certain new houses and buildings begun to be erected in or near to West- 
ferry Road and Deptford Ferry Road, Poplar, and beginning to build, &c., 
contrary to the orders of the district board (s. 76); and that without the 
consent of the district board they had broken into, cut, and carried away | 
part of a sewer vested in the district board, and neglected to reinstate the 


and 


same in conformity with the directions of the district board (s. 83); and | | 


without the consent of the said district board had erected houses and build- 


. . . . . | 
ings over a sewer vested in the said district board (s. 204); and, after re- | 
citing that the district board had caused the said houses and buildings to | 
be demolished, the connected works to be relaid, and the said sewer to be! 


reinstated, and in so doing had expended the sum of £42. 16s., which they | 


had become liable to repay, but had not repaid, the summons required the | 


parties to appear and answer the complaint, &c. The parties appeared be- | 
fore the magistrates in answer to the summons, when the district board 
claimed the sum of £5. 5s. 6d. for the expense of pulling down two houses, | 
and £21. 14s. 2d. for reinstating a portion of the “ Marsh Wall,” which the| 
Messrs. Wright and Weitzell had removed, and a further sum of £16. 6s, 4d. | 
for expenses incurred in obtaining the advice of counsel; and in support of | 
this claim the district board relied on the 68th, 76th, and 204th ss. of the 
Metropolis Loca! Management Act (the 18th and 19th of Victoria, cap. 120). 
Messrs. Wright and Weitzell contended that, by the 135th section of the 
Act, all the powers, rights, and other matters, and all property in the 
sewers, walls, &c., situate in the said Isle of Dogs, including the said “ Marsh 
Wall,” had vested in the Metropolitan Board of Works; and that, even if the 
68th section gave any property or rights over the said wall to the district 
board, they had done nothing which justified the interference of the district 
board under the Act, and consequently that they were not bound to repay 
any of the expenses so incurred. The magistrate decided that the district 
board could not recover either of the sums so demanded, and although, in 
his opinion, the said “Marsh Wall” was vested in the district board, and 
they might, in his judgment, legally enter to abate encroachment on it, yet, 
as the entry made was not in pursuance of section 76th, 83rd, or 204th, or 
of other sections of the Act, whereby he was authorized to order repayment 
of the expenses so incurred, such expenses could not be recovered on the 
summons. He therefore dismissed the complaint with costs. The question 
raised for the opinion of the court was whether the decision of the magis- 
trate was correct. 

Mr. Hupp.eston, Q.C. (with whom was Mr. H. Hopeson), was heard 
for the appellants (the district board); and Mr. H. Hixz, Q.C. (with whom 
was Mr. Price), for the respondents. 

Lord CAMPBELL said the court would take time to consider their decision. 
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SaturpDAy, May 22. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Lord CAMPBELL and Justices COLERIDGE, ERLE, 
and Crompton.) 
THE QUEEN ¥. THE WANDSWORTH DISTRICT BOARD OF WORKS. 

In this case a rule had been granted, calling upon the Wandsworth 
District Board of Works to show cause why a mandamus should not issue 
commanding them to exempt certain lands occupied by the West Middlesex 
Water-Works Company from liability to a rate made by the overseers of 
Putney under the 158th section of the Metropolis Local Management Act 
|(the 18th and 19th of Victoria, c. 120). It was stated that the Wands- 
| worth District Board of Works had made an order, under the 158th section, 
| directing the overseers of Putney (which was within the Wandsworth dis- 
| trict) to raise certain sums required for defraying the expenses of the exe- 
|eution of the Act; and that the overseers, acting under the 161st section, 
| would be bound to raise the amount by an equal pound rate on the poor- 
rate assessment. But the land in question, though part of the parish of 
| Putney, was wholly situate in and surrounded by the parish of Barnes, and 
| derived no benefit from the expenses for defraying which the order in ques- 
| tion had been made; and it was therefore contended that the Wandsworth 
| Board of Works cught to have exercised the powers conferred upon them 

by the 15th section, and have declared in their order that the iands in 
question were to be exempt from the levy. The question turned on the 
construction to be put on the 159th section, which enacted that,— 

Where it appears to any vestry or district board that all or any part of the ex- 
penses for defraying which any sum is by such vestry or board ordered to be levied 
as aforesaid have or has been incurred for the equal benefit of any particular part of 
their parish or district, or otherwise have or has not been incurred for the equal 
benefit of the whole of their parish or district, such vestry or board may, by any such 
order, direct the sum or sums necessary for defraying such expenses, or any part 
thereof to be levied in such part, or exempt any part of such parish or district from 
the levy, or require a less rate to be levied thereon, as the circumstances of the case 
may require, &c. 

Mr. Lusn, Q.C., and Mr. Warkrs WILLIAMS now showed cause against 

the rule, and contended—first, that by the 159th section a discretion was 
| vested in the district board, and that they had exercised that discretion, and 
decided that the land in question was not entitled to exemption. That being 
so, this court would not review their decision and re-try the question, which 
depended on facts as well as law. They also contended that, if the prosecu- 
tors were entitled to the exemption claimed, there was another remedy—viz., 
by appeal. It was enacted by the 161st section that the rates to be made 
by the overseers should “be subject to all the same provisions in relation to 
appeal, and to excusing persons from payment on account of poverty, and 
otherwise, as the rate for the relief of the poor in the same parish” The 
| learned counsel distinguished the present case from that of Howell v. the 
| London Docks Company (5 W.R, ¢53), by showing that in that case the 
| opinion of the court had been taken by agreement, as if there had been a 
|| case stated upon an appeal. 

Mr. Hupptestoy, Q.C., and Mr. Frexp, in support of the rule, contended 

that there had been no hearing of the claim made by the prosecutors for 
exemption. The affidavits showed that the clerk to the District Board of 
| Works had made inquiries and reported, and upon that report that board 
| had come to a decision ex parte. They also contended that the word “may” 
in the 159th section meant “shall,” and that as it must have appeared to the 
district board upon the facts that the land in question derived no bene- 
fit from the expenses incurred, it was their duty to make an order of 
exemption. 

Lord CAmrbeELt said he was of opinion that the rule ought to be dis- 








| 
|| 
||charged. His lordship referred to the 159th section, and said it appeared 
|| to him that it was left to the district board to decide whether or not they 
should make an order of exemption. The words were “ when it appears to 
|| any vestry or district board,” &c., the vestry or district board “may” make 
| such an order. Those words vested a discretion in the board, and therefore 
|| it was not obligatory upon them to make the exemption. The point was 
|| now raised that the board had refused to hear the claim for exemption, but 
| he (Lord Campbell) was of opinion that there had been no such refusal, for 
|| it appeared by the correspondence that the facts and law had both been 
|| considered by the board. An application had been made to them to state 
| a special case for the opinion of this court, and that had been refused; but 
j, that could only be done by consent, and if it were refused this court 
could not compel them. ‘The district board had the power to decide, 
|| and had decided, that the land in question was not entitled to exemption; 
|| and whether they were right or wrong in that decision this court had no 
jurisdiction to interfere. 
| The other judges expressed themselves to the same efvect, 
| | Rule discharged with costs. 
| 
| 








| 
| 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
i | WESTMINSTER, APRIL 28. 
(Sittings in Banco, before Justices Crowper, WiLLEs, and By es.) 
| TEAR U. FREEBODY. 
|; This was an action for pulling down a wall in Victoria Road, Westminster, 
|| as being built out of the regular line of buildings in contravention of the 
| | 148rd section of the Metropolis Local Management Act. 
|; There was a second count for removing and converting the materials. 
|| The action was referred to an arbitrator, who drew up a special case for the 
|| opinion of the court. 
|| Mr. M. Campers, Q.C., Mr. Bernarp, and Mr. W. Witn1AMs appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Macaunay, Q.C., and Mr. Raymonp for the 
| defendant. 
|| It appeared that the plaintiff was the occupier of a house at the end of 
\| Victoria Road, next to No. 1, Priory Terrace. In the same road was Port- 
|| land Terrace and vacant building ground. The defendant is the surveyor 
|| of the vestry and parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and in that capacity 
had pulled down two old walls, with a zinc fiat covering, which came flush 
| to the road, and had impounded the materials as a pledge for the expenses. 
|| It was now contended that these old walls were not a building within the 
,| meaning of the Local Improvement Act, and that the plaintiff had a right 
to build in a line with them. 
The court, in giving judgment, were of opinion that the walls in question 
| Were not walls enclosing a building within the 18th section of the Metropo- 
|| litan Building Act. The second point insisted upon by the plaintiff was that 
he had a right to build out of the regular line of buildings in consequence of 
|| the irregularities of the line; that there was, in fact, no regular line. To 
|| give such an interpretation of the Act would make it wholly inoperative, and 
|| the court were of opinion that regard must be had to the appearance of the 
|| Street showing a regular line, notwithstanding irregularities. The walls 
| must be considered as a building, and it was unreasonable to erect them in 
| line with the end house. On this point judgment must be for the defen- 
i| dant. As to the second count, for converting the materials by the defendant, 
| Who had conveyed them to a stone-yard and kept them there as a pledge for 





the expenses, which he had no right to do, there must be judgment for the 
laintiff. 
' Judgment accordingly. 





MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 
WESTMINSTER, May 14. 
(Before the AsstsTANtT-JUDGE.) 

PONTIFEX ¥. A CONVICTION UNDER THE SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT ACT. 
Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE, and Mr. SHarpe (especially retained), and 
Mr. F. H. Lewis, appeared for the appellant; Mr. Bopkry and Mr. Dasent | 
appeared on behalf of the Government to support the conviction. + 
The appellant carries on business at Millwall as a manufacturer of white || 
lead, colour, sheet lead, &c., and the conviction appealed against took place | 
upon an information laid at the instance of the authorities, that he had not ‘| 
complied with the requirements of the Smoke Nuisance Act by not having | 
an effective smoke-consuming apparatus in connexion with his furnances. | | 
| 

| 

| 








An objection was taken as to the jurisdiction of the court, on the 
ground that it did not appear on the conviction that the information had 
been laid in accordance with the Act; but it was overruled, and, after 
hearing evidence at some length, | 

The Covurr confirmed the conviction, with £10 costs. 

Mr. Bopktx said, now this case had been determined, he might say to 
the firm represented on the other side that the authorities were aware that | 
their chimneys were still as bad as ever, and if the nuisance were not at once 
discontinued Messrs. Pontifex would find themselves overwhelmed with in- | 
formations, and put to great expense, to avoid which he would give them 
this intimation publicly. 


IN THE ARBITRATION OF 
| 
| 





THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY 
AND MR. ALEXANDER ANGUS CROLL, 
(Continued from page 195.) 

Twevrru Day.—WepDNEsDAY, Nov. 18. 

Thomas Sookin, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I am a service-layer in the employ of the Great Central Gas Company, | 
and have been employed in that capacity from the commencement of their 
operations. Previously to that time, I was in the employ of the Chartered 
Gas Company for several years. Since I have been with the Great Central 
Company, I have had to attend to escapes in all parts of the City. When! 
an escape has been reported, we have gone in the first instance to see what 
it was, and have stopped it in some way or other immediately, either perma- 
nently or temporarily. There has never been any delay that could be pre- 
vented. If we found a bad joint, we set it up immediately with a hammer 
and set. On one of the large mains in Houndsditch there was a tempo- | 
rary repair, done with clips and sheet-iron, on one occasion, which stood for | 





along time. The gas did not escape to any great extent. I do not know 
exactly why the permanent repair was delayed, but being one of our leading 
mains it could not very easily be done without putting the lights out. We 
had to do it at last on a Sunday morning. I do not know of any other in- 
stance. In repair'‘ng mains we employ bladdersin all cases where the main 
is above three incnes in diameter. I know a man named M‘Innes, but I do 
not remember hisever asking me fora bladder and being refused. Stand-pipes 
have been used during repairs according to the time we were at work; 
sometimes until one or two in the morning, and sometimes until five in the 
morning. They are only used, perhaps, one night in a week; sometimes | 
only one night in a month, and at other times not once in six months. 
They are put up at dusk and taken down before daylight. I have known 
them up for a whole night, but never for two nights. They have never | 
been used except where necessary. I went round with Mr. Keys to examine | 
some cases where lights were said to be on the mains without meters. [Mr. 
Keys’ report handed to witness.] The four lamps at the Custom-House 
Quay, which come off the main, are public lamps; they are different to the 
others, and the lamplighter who has lit them for many years gave me in- 
formation about them. 

Mr. Crow: If they are public lamps, they will increase the number. 

Mr. Luoyp: No; they are included. 

Cross-examined by Mr Arcursatp: I do not remember M‘Innes apply- 
ing to Mr. Keys or Mr. Schomberg for bladders, we have had so many cases 
of that kind. I have worked with him at different places, and I cannot say 
whether or not I have heard him ask, but certainly not to my knowledge. 
I have applied myself, and got them; I never was refused. They sometimes 
have not had them in store, and I have gone and bought them, and charged | 
them to the company. The very last time I went to Mr. Keys he sent me 
to buy two. I had two or three, and sometimes four men in my district; | 
they were quite sufficient to enable me to remedy all the defects. Some- 
times we have had to wait a day or two for materials—not longer, and I 
believe in every case defects have been remedied within a week. If it was 
a broken main, we tied it up temporarily; but it has never remained like | 
that so much as a week. I generally looked over the complaint-book two 
or three times a day. I had not the care of that book, but I looked at it | 
every time I went to the office. It is my duty to do so, and to attend to 
the complaints as they arise, without waiting for directions from the in- | 
spectors. I do not keep any diary myself; I only book the ground. When 
I first joined the company, in 1850, they were just commencing to lay down 
their mains. We had some few escapes then, but we secured them as we | 
found them out. They gradually improved, but Iam not judge enough to | 
say whether they were better in 1856 and 1857 than when first laid down. | 
There were more escapes then than there are now. I am a service-layer, and 
had to connect?service-pipes. We cannot punch them; we cut them witha | 
half-round. Ido not remember having drilled any for three or four years. | 
I found it a good deal easier to cut them, and it does not allow half the | 
quantity of gas to escape. It is done the same way in nearly every com- | 
pany. Before the time I named, we drilled as many as we cut, because in 
one-half of the places you cannot get at them in consequence of other | 
mains. At the case in Houndsditch there was an indiarubber bladder put 
in at each end, while the main was repaired, to prevent the escape of gas. 
When we had got the main marked and eut, Mr. Pontifex went down to the | 
works in a cab, and took the pressure as low as it was possible, as I was 
afraid the bladder would not stand, because we had a large fire there. Be- 
fore we left the gas was escaping. I left the Chartered Company through 
getting too much drink, and [ lost a portion of their money, though they 
got the whole of it back again. The mode of tying up which I have de- 
scribed would have the effect of stopping the gas; [ could make it tight in 
that way for twoor three days. It might not be safe to leave it so fora week 
or a fortnight, though I have known it a good deal longer at the Chartered. | 
They are more particular at the Central, and look after escapes as soon as | 
they hear of them. St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, is in my district. I re- 
member a two-inch main having been broken there. It was repaired, I 
think, in three or four days, in a temporary manner, by putting the end of 
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a three-quarter barrel into the end of a two-inch pipe to light the house 
while the building was going on. It stood in that way three or four months, 
I should think, and gas was supplied to the house till the building was 





but it was repaired as soon as I knew of it. 

Witness was re-examined by Mr. Lioyp as to the employment of bladders 
in all cases, and further cross-examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD on the same 
subject, but no fresh fact was elicited. 

Mr. William Strode, examined by Mr. Lioyp. 

Iam a gas-fitter, having premises in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. During the 

last seven years I have been engaged in putting up fittings for the consumers 


time we have had about 229 transactions with the City Company, and we 
estimate the number of burners involved in that at about 1378. During that 
time, so far as I am able to derive the information from my own books, we 
seem to have given five temporary connexions; for the Chartered, in the 
| same period, 3944 transactions and twelve temporary connexions; and the 
| Great Central, for the same time, 68 transactions, representing about 1260 
lights, and one temporary connexion. 

By Mr. ArcuipaLp: That is from the beginning of 1851. January 3, 
1851, is the first date. 

By Mr. May: Only one temporary connexion for the Great Central. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ARcH1BALD: The temporary connexion that I 
spoke of, in the Great Central, was at the house of Mr. Evans in Newgate 
Street, the toy-dealer. I have the details of the 63 transactions. The first 
transaction with the Great Central seems to have been on November 19, 
1850. I cannot tell how many transactions I had in that year. I could 
ascertain, but it would be a work of some little time. Iam aware that there 
has been great competition between these companies. I gave my support to 
the City and Chartered, and we had less to do for the Central than for the 
others. We were not particularly zealous in getting connexions for the 
Great Central at that time. If my opinion had been asked as to the com- 
pany, I should probably not have recommended them. I should have 
given my opinion as to the nature of the competition, and it might have 
resulted in the party taking to one of the old companies. We had fitted 
for them before the Great Central was established. We have given tempo- 
rary connexions on every company’s service. It is a common thing, and 
was before the establishment of the Great Central Gas Company, even from 
the commencement of gas lighting. Where there is not a meter, the supply 
off the main would necessarily be given straight from the main to the house. 
Gas companies often do it themselves. It has always been my practice, 
when there was a necessity for it, to apply to the company for permission 
and give a temporary connexion, and we very constantly have the permis- 
sion from them. Sometimes the inspector was on the spot, and took the 
matter into his own hands. In great emergencies we should do it first, and 

ive notice afterwards. I cannot tell the dates of the transactions to which 

have referred. In October, 1852, the number appears to be then, for the 
City Company 83, and 22 for the Great Central. During the six months 
following to April, 1853, there was only one case. My men would know a 
great deal more about these connexions than me, but they shift about a great 
deal, and it would be difficult to get in each case the name of the man em- 
ployed. None of them would make a temporary connexion without getting 
an order to do it. If the inspector was on the spot, and gave them permis- 
sion, it would be considered as his act, and would not be reported to me. 
, that case, there would be a charge against the customer for the work 

one. 

By Mr. Hocerxs: I am employed by the consumers; and if, for their 
convenience, a temporary connexion were needed, I should apply to the com- 
pany. In one case only have we done so and had permission; I do not 
recollect that any other has been necessary. 

By Mr. May: I do not know what the practice of the company is as to 
computing the quantity of gas thus consumed, but I think at the end of the 
quarter an assumed quantity has been put down. We have had occasional 
questions = to us as to the quantity of gas passing through them. 

By Mr. Luoyp: It has always been the practice of gas companies to 
give temporary connexions during the removal of meters. Generally 
speaking, the meters belong to the gas companies, and it is not always con- 
venient to replace them, and for a day or two the gas is allowed to be 
burnt without. 

Mr. Robert Watt, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

Ihave been an inspector of the company for 14 months. Before that I 
was engaged by the Surrey Consumers’ Company as collector and inspector. 
Mr. Croll leases those works. During the time I have been with the 
Central Company I have made one temporary connexion, which was up 
about three days. It was at Bradbury’s, in Aldermanbury, and was re- 
quired because the meter oscillated, and I think we had not one ready to 
replace it. I reported the case; it is the only one that has occurred, as far 
as I know. During the time I was with the Surrey Consumers’ Company 
we gave them occasionally, but very seldom. Whenever escapes or leakages 
have been reported to me, I have generally gone immediately to the main 
and paid attention to them. Ido not know any instance in which there 
has been delay. 

By Mr. ARCHIBALD: My district is the B district, extending from Cheap- 
side as far as Whitecross Street and Bishopsgate Street. 1 made a report 
of the connexion at Bradbury’s, and the chief clerk estimated the quantity 
consumed. It was a 30-light meter, and perhaps wanted testing. The 
Surrey Consumers’ Company gave a temporary connexion to St. Paul's 
Church, Rotherhithe, for about six months.I t was required because there 
was a culvert there, and the supply for a few months was so bad that the 
people could not read their prayer-books. They complained about it, and 
the temporary connexion was given. I do not recollect whether it was 
given to increase the pressure while the main was repaired. Mr. Croll 
manufactures his own gas at the Surrey Consumers’ Works. This is the 
only instance of which I can speak positively. I was with Mr. Croll two 
years and ten months. 

Robert Butler, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I am in the employ of the company as a service-layer and fitter in the D 
district. I have never known of any temporary connexions. I cannot say 
how many meters I have fixed—perhaps 50 or 60, or perhaps 100. I have 
never known any delay in my district in repairing mains. Whenever I 
have heard of an escape I have attended to it immediately, until it could be 
permanently repaired. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ArcuiBALD: I have been with the company 
since last March. I can answer for nothing further back. 

George Richardson, examined by Mr. Lioyp. 

I am a service-layer in the company’s west district, and have been so for 

six or seven years. Whenever an escape is reported it is attended to 











)|immediately; if temporarily, it has only been left a day or two until the | 


In fitting up meters I might have given 





permanent repair could be done. 
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finished. There was a meter there. I know that the escape was a bad one; | 


of the City of London, the Great Central, and the Chartered. During that | 
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one or two temporary connexions, but they have always been reported to 
the office, and have not been kept up longer than was necessary to get the 
meter changed. I had always access to the complaint-book when the 
inspector was not at the office; and whenever I found a complaint I went 
myself, or sent a labourer at once to remedy it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ARCHIBALD: I never left a temporary connexion 
more than a night, to my knowledge. There are three districts and an in- 
spector, three service layers and three labourers in each. I remember a 
temporary connexion at Tyler’s in Bolt Court, which was continued, as near 
as I can recollect, two days. I remember one at Pawson’s in Great Carter 
Lane. I did not make it myself, but I saw it. It continued about four days. 
I remember one at Ireland's in Fetter Lane, but I do not know how long 
| that lasted. I remember an escape of gas at the corner of Bread Street and 








Watling Street. I believe it was repaired soon after the complaint came in. 
We were two days and a night repairing it. It was a 10-inch main, and we 
used a stand-pipe. } 
Re-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I cannot say whether the stand-pipe had a | 
burner upon it. We used bladders. I always carry two with me. 
Thomas Bone, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 
I am the head lamplighter of the company, and have been so upwards of 
four years. The average period during which the lamps are burning is 11 
hours. [Witness deposed at length as to the regulations for lighting and 


We regulate the burners according to the size we have shown to us at the 
| office, and we should get into trouble if we gave more than that. There 
are 1760 lamps to be lighted by 17 of us. The flame, after burning three or 
four hours, is less if anything. 

Cross-examined by Mr. AncuiBaLp: We are supposed to know that the 
public lamps burn five feet an hour by the size that has been shown to us. 
The diminishing of the flame after it has been burning three or four hours 
will depend upon the pressure. I have found the pressure lower when I 
turned off in the morning, but it is not usually so. 

George Goulborn and Henry Dove, lamplighters in the service of the com- 
pany, were also examined as to the time of lighting and extinguishing the 
public lamps, and also as to the size of the flame. 

Mr. Thomas Keys recalled, and examined by Mr. Lioyp. 

I have never refused bladders to the men; when they have reported that 
there were none in store, 1 immediately sent and bought some. 

Cross-examined by Mr. AncHiBALD: We have not always got them in 
store. I remember on one occasion we were three days unable to repair a | 
main because we had no bladders of sufficient dimensions. My general in- | 
structions were to do the best I could to get customers. Ido not remember | 
temporary connexions being given to any of the butchers in Leadenhail 
Market, or to Mr. Lockwood, in Thames Street. I do not know who told 
me to do the best to keep customers; it was part of my duty to do so. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ltcyp: The directors have never in any instance 











extinguishing the lamps.] The public lights consume five feet per hour. | | 








told me to give gas away to get customers, and I never did it. 

By Mr. Arcurpatp: There was a gaslight in the watch-box in St. 
Helen's Place, which was permitted by Mr. Church because the watchman | 
exerted himself to get some good customers there. There was no meter put | 
up, and he never paid for the gas consumed. It continued from 1853 to | 
1855, but it is not there now I believe. I understood it was cut off, and put | 
on to the Chartered. 

By Mr. May: If allowed, it would burn about 3 feet an hour; but, ina 
place like that, they could not burn 1 foot an hour without scorching it. 

By Mr. Arcu1BALp: I should think there are no other similar cases, 
This was allowed, and I did not consider it a neglect of duty not to trouble 
about it. I knew whose gas it was, but I was ordered to letit be. Mr. Croll 
was acquainted with it. 

Mr. Croxt: I deny it most distinctly. 

By Mr. Arcureap: I did not acquaint Mr. Croll, but Mr. Pontifex did. 
I was not present on the occasion, but I was sent for by the board. 

Mr. Ltoyp: What do you claim for that? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: I say these are instances which show extreme neglect. 

Mr. Luoyp: It is not neglect; they gave it him. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: It is characteristic; they made a present of Mr. Croll’s 


gas. 


James Newman, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I have been deputy-storekeeper since October twelvemonth, and before 
that was under storekeeper for some years. During that time it has been 
my duty to deliver out to the service-layers and workmen the meters and 
other articles they required. I have never known any difficulty about 
getting bladders; whenever they have been applied for, I have given them 
out. When there have not been any in store 1 have spoken to the inspector, 
and the men have had them one way oranother. With reference to meters, 
I should say where there is one wet meter there are from 15 to 20 dry ones. 
It is according to the customer's liking which are supplied. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ARcHIBALD: The order for the meter comes from 
the inspector, and I give out whatever is sent for. When bladders or meters 
are wanted, it is entered in the district service-book. We have had a store 
for bladders ever since I have been there. I should say that I have thirty 
at this very moment of different sizes. I never knew of any temporary 
connexions. All the pipe delivered to the service-layers is, when it is 
wanted for a meter, a two-foot, four-foot, or six-foot pipe. I do not know 
what is done with the pipe when it is taken out; that is not my business. 

Mr. W. M‘Lellan, examined by Mr. Lioyp. 

I have been inspector of the A district since February last. I remember 
the shifting of the main at Clay's, on Bread Street Hill, for the convenience 
of the builder. There were bladders put in the main before we commenced, 
and therefore there could have been no escape of gas. Afterwards there was 
a branch put into the main, and another piece of main put on to the branch 
for the purpose of supplying the new building. The main was not left ex- 
posed, with the gas escaping. I was a fitter between four and five years 
before I became an inspector. During that time I never gave a temporary 
connexion in any case. I have done a great deal of work for the company. 
I might say, in round numbers, that I fixed or refixed 150 meters a year, 
and I never gave a temporary connexion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ARcu1BALp: I have seen plenty of temporary 
connexions, but I think none belonging to this company. I borrowed a 
piece of pipe from Hart for the purpose of making one at a tailor's shop in 
Aldgate, but I did without it, and returned the pipe to him the same evening. 
It was a dry meter there; I took it down, and, if { recollect rightly, I blew 
through it from the outlet, which will very often set a meter going when it 
has stopped. I will undertake to say that no gas was consumed there with- 
out the meter. I cannot recollect any other case. Iwas not then in the 
company’s service, but in business for myself. 

Re-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I never received any instructions to put up 
a temporary connexion either before or since I was in the employment of 
| the company. My iustructions were always to the contrary. 
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By the Umrire: My experience is that the customers of the company 
have been very largely increasing for the last year or two. I cannot tell 
whether there was a greater increase last year than the year before. When 
new customers come, we allow them to choose whether they will have a 
wet or dry meter. I do not know whether there is more facility for steal- 
ing gas from a wet than a dry meter; I think it can be done with either, 
but I have never detected a case yet. One way would be by disconnecting 
the meter. I do not know whether it could be done otherwise, except by 
damaging the meter. 

By Mr. May: You can tilt the water-meter; but not having seen it done 
I cannot say much about it. I am not at all an authority upon the subject. 
It is my duty to watch and see that the meters are not tilted. 

By the Umpire: I have never detected any damage in my district, nor 
any drawing off of the water. The water does get low, in consequence of 
evaporation, and when I take the index I put in fresh water, and charge it 
properly. We allow the customers to choose their own meter, just to let 
them know that it is a matter of indifference to us which they use. All 
meters are alike, as far as my knowledge goes. If we persuaded a customer 
to have a particular meter he would say it was done on purpose to favour 
the company. They all like the dry ones, as they say with the wet meters 
| the lights go out. In my district the largest proportion—I should say six 
| to one—are dry. When the lights go out the meter wants water, and you 

may produce the same effect through having too much. 

By Mr. ArcutBaLp: During the last twelve months I have not fitted up 
/a larger. proportion of new wet meters than dry ones. We use various 
| makers’ dry meters 
| By Mr. Luoyp: I have not detected any difference lately in the meters. 
Mr. Alfred Bowness, examined by Mr. Luoyp. 

I am a gas-fitter, and have been employed for about seven years by the 
Great Central Company. I have worked for other companies in the same 
way. I have never received instructions from Mr. Pontifex to allow a tem- 
porary connexion. I have asked for it, and it has been denied. I have, in 
point of fact, done so to a very limited extent, where a service has been laid 
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on and I could not possibly get out a meter on that day. I have in such 
cases put on a temporary connexion until the next morning. I have never 
known it to continue longer; nor should I have left it, because my position 
was jeopardized, and I might lose the work of the company by acting with- | 
out their authority. The difficulty of getting a meter might have been | 
from the storekeeper not being there, or the sized meter that I required not | 
being in store, or the meter not being got in time for lighting. On my oath 
I can say that I have not made 12 temporary connexions; and I question | 
| whether, if I went through my books accurately, I could find half that 
number. I have pursued the same practice with other companies when 
such a difficulty has arisen, but I have done it on my own responsibility, 
and am always at the mercy of the inspector of the district. Iam always 
prepared for the penalty attached to it. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. AncuIBAtpD: I never made a report on these tem- 
| porary connexions, and should not have done so had they continued for a 
month. I asked Mr. Pontifex two years ago to allow me to make one and 
he refused. I always reported the cases in which meters were required. 
| The inspectors do not inspect fittings when they are put up; they should, 
| however, examine the meter after it is fixed. I have never been threatened 
|for making these temporary connexions. If the directors had asked me 
anything about them, I should have given a reasonable explanation that | 
| would have satisfied them. 
Mr. George Mortimore, examined by Mr. Lioyp. | 
| Lam one of the inspectors of the Commissioners of Sewers for the City of | 
| 
| 


London. It is my duty to attend to escapes of gas, and to report them. I 
remember the Great Central mains being laid down. At first they were in 
a very imperfect state, but no great length of time afterwards they 
began to improve, as the company were anxious to stop the leaks as soon 
as they were known. All cases that came under my notice were attended 
|to with proper care and diligence; quite as much so as in any other 
company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Arcureatp: I am not aware that I have had to 


| of experiments here, but they are not perfect. They are simply experiments 





complain more than once before the leakage was attended to. It was al- 
ways done within a day or two. I do not know anything of the mode of 
repairing. 

By Mr. Luoyp: If they were only partially or improperly done, and the 
nuisance had continued, I should soon have heard of it again. 

By the Umrrre: The company’s mains extend all over the city, and are 
not chiefly in my district. If they or either of the other companies neg- | 
lected to attend to a complaint of nuisance arising from leakage, I should 
summons them before the Commissioners of Sewers. I have never had such 
a case as that. I think the commissioners could inflict a penalty, but I am 
not aware of what the contract is between them and the company. 

Mr. Luoyp: Under the Gas Companies’ Incorporation Act the penalty is 
£5, andI think the Commissioners of Sewers have special powers. 

Mr. William Ternouth and Mr. John Painter, two inspectors of sewers, 
gave similar testimony; and William Merton, a service-layer and labourer, 
in the employ of the company, deposed that proper care had always been 
taken during the progress of repairs to prevent escapes of gas. 

Mr. Robert Harris, examined by Mr. Lioyp. 

T am assistant to Mr. Wright, and on Friday last I went with him to the | 
works at Bow for the purpose of examining the course of the pipes laid into 
the purifiers and into the station-meters. [Witness produced a plan of the 
same, which he explained.] I could not get the flues, in consequence of their 
being red-hot. The distance of the pipe from the flues is 2 feet 9 inches. 
The width of the passage between the brickwork is 5 feet 4inches. There 
are 14 inches of brickwork between the side of the passage and the flues, 
and as it is there spread out to form a footing, it becomes 2 feet of brick- 
work. The length of the pipe passing through the retort-house is 65 feet. 
The average depth below the surface is 2 feet 6 inches, and the diameter of 
the pipe is 18 inches. I took the temperature of the gas at various points, 
at the outlet of the condenser, the inlet of the purifier, and the inlet of the 
meter. I have the temperature of the air at 454°; the temperature of the 
gas at the outlet of the condenser, 50°; the temperature at the inlet of the 
purifier is 68°. The reason for its increase is that in one place the main 
goes along within some 10 feet of the flue from the eastern end of the re- 
tort-house, and in another place it comes within a very few feet of the flues. 
At the outlet of the purifier it was 62°; the lost temperature I account for 
from the cold wind which prevailed that night blowing upon the purifier, 
there being a large surface acting as a condenser. At the inlet tothe meter 
it was 78°. 

By the Umrrre: The quantity of gas passing was about 40,000 feet per 
hour. That was on Thursday, Nov. 12,at seven p.m. I have another series 








on the inlet and outlet of the purifier on Tuesday, Nov. 10, at five p.m. The 
atmosphere I did not take. At the inlet the gas was 62°, and at the outlet 
69°. Both meters were at work at that time. 

Mr. May: Then it gained 7°. 

Mr. Cro: It ought to gain in the process of purification. It was an 
ordinary night, the external temperature being about 56°. This evidence 
is given on the supposition that all these settings were constantly at work. 
The flues are only hot when that is the case; but they were not always so, 
as we shall prove by the carbonizing books. It is defective also in this way, 
that the temperature at the outlet of the meter ought to have been taken. 
It is perfectly evident, if there is any condensation or cooling effect takes 
place in the meter, the mean between the inlet and the outlet would be the 
fair temperature. The temperature in which the gas was measured was 
the temperature indicated by the inlet, and not the temperature of the 
outlet; of course it is not a fair statement of the temperature at which the 
gas is measured. 

Mr. May: In round numbers, what quantity of water is required to work | 
these two station-meters? 

ae I should suppose the quantity in each would be, perhaps, 3000 
gallons? 





Mr. Wright: Ten feet square inside; from 500 to 600 cubic feet. 
(To be continued.) 














The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Tuesday | 
‘last in the Offices, John Street, Adelphi—Joun Hoxpsuip, Esq., the chair- | 
/ man, presiding. 
| The notice calling the meeting and the minutes of the last half-yearly 

meeting having been read and attested, Mr. Andrews, the secretary, read the 
following report from the board of directors and statement of accounts :— 


Gentlemen,— You have been convened by your directors to afford them the oppor- 
| tunity of laying before you an account of the company’s operations during the half 
| year ended the 3lst of December last. 
| The directors have the pleasure of reporting that the rental for gas amounted to 
| £26,361 for the last half year, which is an increase of £826 on the corresponding 
| period of the previous year. 
| The cost of coals for the same time amounted to £14,154, which is an increase of 
| £950 on the same period for 1856. 

You were informed at the last meeting that the new 30-inch trunk main had just { 





Miscellaneous News, 


| EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Mr. May: What are their dimensions? | 
| 


previously been brought into operatioa, and your directors have now the pleasure of 
reporting that the experience they have had from its use during the past winter fully 
confirms their expectations of the advantages to be derived from it, as they are now 
enabled to distribute to the consumers of your gas a uniform and ample supply at a 
moderate pressure, which is the great desideratum of all gas companies. é 

Your directors believe that the districting arrangements referred to at the last 
meeting have been attended, as was always expected, with beneficial results to the 
public; your customers have been well supplied with gas of good quality, and the 
few complaints, as compared with any former year, justify them in asserting that 
the advantages anticipated from the change have been realized. 

The ts and bal sheet for the half year are now on the table; they have 
been examined and certified by the auditors. They exhibit a net profit on the half 
year’s working of £4489. 14s. Gd., which, with the balance of £395. 8s. lld. of unap- | 
propriated profit carried over from the previous half year, leaves the sum of 

! 
| 





£4835. 3s. 5s., from which your directors recommend a dividend of £1. 2s. 6d. per 
share, free of income-tax, being at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum on the capital 
of the company. 


| Dr. MANUFACTORY anv DISTRIBUTION or GAS ACCOUNT, rrom Juty 1 to December 31, 1857 Cr. ¥ 
| To tradesmen’s accounts—purification ofgas . . . .. . . . £59019 3| Bymeters. . . . 1. «© © © © ew we wee £625 0 6 1 | 
| CS EEE a aa 14,153 14 8 | oe © |e | 
| Ditto used for general purposes . ‘ sé 17 6 0} —_—_—— £26,361 0 3 | 
MG. Cis « «4 + + 2 * se ae te ee eo QE Bs Coke—sales and stock, lessexpenses . . . . . . . « . 3,958 9 O 
| MDs: «oe « 8 + & 6 @ Bi”. # 439 13 10 | Breeze, less expenses . . > +e @ . /. 145 1 9 
EE Gs as fa. wc. tev ae epee 375 0 0 Tar, ditto , NU ae ee eee ee ee eee ee 487 13 10 
IE fas op ta ae"? ee a cI, ew eh Le ee 30 0 0 Ammoniacal liquor, ditto. . . . ... ce ee ee 330 5 0 
iad fia se ie ok wr se er ee, 959 14 2 Discounts and allowances. . . . 1... +s eceeee 3.7 6 
CT OES 6g wk tlt lt th lhl lf! lh 297 3 2 Gas, &c., supplied to othercompanies.. . . . . ss 6 254 0 7 
COE, » co +» « ss 6 @ 6 8 8 © 6 144 0 i 
MG So 6 ss + 6 ek 6 Se 8 le LS 22414 7 | 
eg 5 eA we et ee i 50 2 8 
Co a eee ll 
Profit and loss—half year’s working profits . . .... . 7,425 1910 
£31,589 17 11 £31,589 17 11) 


; 395 811! 
. 4,489 14 6 | 


£12,370 14 8 | 


Balance of unappropriated profits to June 30, eee 
Ditto of net profits thishalfyear . . . . . . se ee 





Dr. PROFIT anp LOSS ACCOUNT, rrom Jury 1 ro DecemBer 31, 1857. Cr. | 

To dividends—28th dividend . . . . . . « «. « « « + « £4,500 0 0] By balance of unappropriated profits to June 30,1857 . . . 6 « £4,895 811) 
ERG ia nrre. b o. 4.6 one oe ee eT Cash for bad debts received—rental, . . . . . . . uo 4416 6 
ieee) ke wh be hs we, 486 16 7 | Lemuel Goddard estate—stores . 2. . 2... 1 ww ee 49 5) 
Generallawcharges, . . . . . 5. 1 ee ee - 29 410 Manufactory account—half year’s working profits . - 7,425 19 10 
Income and property-tax. . . 1. 2 1 ee ee ‘ 12915 4! oe ‘ 
Depreciation of plant . 570 17 1 


£12,370 14 8 
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The Cuarrman said: Gentlemen, the report which you have just heard read 
' and the accounts which lie on the table for your inspection speak for themselves, _ 
| and leave me, therefore, little tosay ; but I shall be happy, in putting the reso- 
lutions to the meeting, to answer any questions with regard to them. I be- 
lieve I told you at your last meeting that you were not to expect, on this 
occasion, any very great improvement on the last year’s report. I alluded 
to the system of districting having taken place, and I may now say, after the 
| experience of its working, that we indulge the prospect of being able next 
half year to present to you much better accounts than we now lay before | 
you. As the report mentioned, the districting seems to us to have answered 
the purpose very well; we have had much fewer complaints than usual, and 
these were generally of a local character and easily rectified. With regard 
| to the outery that has been raised about the management of the gas com- 
| panies, I may state that we did not consider it necessary to act prominently 
in the matter until a deputation waited upon the Home Secretary, Mr. Wal- 
‘pole; and we then thought that, as they had had an opportunity of making | 
their complaints publicly, it would be only fair and reasonable that we should — 
meet the objections also publicly. Accordingly, a meeting of the metropolitan | 
gas companies was convened, and it was determined that a certain number 
| of gentlemen should wait upon the Home Secretary; and I must say, that 
| he received us very courteously, and told us that he thought the complain- 
| ing parties had made out a primd facie case. We at once said that, if that 
'was Mr. Walpole’s opinion, we were quite willing to meet any inquiry that 
|might be instituted; and that, in fact, we rather courted it than otherwise. 
| We told the right honourable gentleman that we were convinced of the in- 
| tegrity of our management, and all that we required was that, if a committee 
| were appointed, it should be a fair one; and he promised most courteously 
| that the committee shou!d be a fair one, and that he would take cere that we 
| should suffer from no disadvantage in that regard. Thus, gentlemen, the | 
| case stands at present. The committee was to have been appointed this very 
| evening, but from what took place in the House last night it is possible it 
;may be deferred. Let the time come, however, when it may, as far as we 
| are concerned we court the inquiry. We believe that we have done more for 
| the people in the management of our affairs than would be required of us by 
the Legislature. If Parliament exacted no more than they did by the Act 
of 1847, it could be shown that we had done more in the way of benefiting 
|the public than that Act would have required us to do; so that we have 
| every reason to invite an inquiry into the matter, and to deeply regret any 
circumstance that may put it off, as the closest investigation can only be 
|attended with beneficial results to the company. At a meeting of com- 
'plainants a few weeks ago, there were some very good observations made 
| by Sir Benjamin Hall, who said that the delegates should make out a case 
|! of real damage, not one of possible prospective damage, before they had 
'a right to ask for legislative interference. As far as we are con- 
|| cerned, we are prepared to show that there has been no real damage; and | 
|' not only this, but we shall be ready to meet any case that may be brought 
|, forward, quite confident that we shall come out quite clear from the ordeal. 

We have had many and anxious deliberations with other companies as to the 
|| districting, and it is my duty to say that our deputy-chairman has rendered 
| us every assistance. The arrangements will be very soon finished, and, as I 
| have already intimated, we expect by the next half year to have some better 

accounts to submit to you. Hitherto the system has gone on extremely well, 

,and I am quite certain that it will prove beneficial to all parties, as well as 
| to the public. I think we shall be able to show that, while the interests of 
the public are promoted, we shall be able to give our shareholders good divi- 
dends legitimately earned. (Hear, hear.) I have nothing more to say than 
, to move that the report of the board of directors, together with the statement 
of accounts sanctioned by the auditors, be now received and inserted on the 
minutes, 
| Mr. Ropes, in seconding the motion, said he thought the amount put 
| down for wear and tear was rather higher than usual this last half year. 
The CHarrMAN said it was not as much as it had been. . 
Mr. Ruopes said that they were entering under another dispensation. 
The CHAIRMAN said the necessary alterations increased the wear and tear, 
and he was surprised the figure was not higher. There were a great many 
| things that would require the wear and tear to be increased. The gasholder 
involved an expense of nearly £200; and then there were the meter-fixings 
| and repairs, and many other items that would tend to swell out the amount. 
The CHAIRMAN, in reference to a further observation of Mr. Rhodes, said 
‘the gasholder was extremely well executed, and the engineer was quite satis- 
, fied with it. ae 
| After the chairman had satisfactorily answered other inquiries, the resolu- 
' tion was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Ruopgs wanted to know whether the directors had made any arrange- 
ments for obtaining further gasholding room? 

The CHAIRMAN said that the subject had occupied the attention of the 
| directors, but with the new main it was not deemed necessary to ask the pro- 
| prietary to go to any further expense until next spring at the soonest. 
| A Proprietor said at present it was very close shaving. 
| Mr. Ruopes repeated his opinion that the directors ought to be looking 
out for further gasholding room. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was a question whether the directors should come 
to the shareholders for a further sum of money, and they thought they would 
|’ not want anything this winter. 
|| It was moved by Mr. J. HaDLAND, seconded by Mr. A. K. GzorGE, and 
| carried, that the dividend of £1. 2s. 6d. per share, being at the rate of 4} 
|, per cent. per annum, clear of income-tax, for the past half year, be paid on 

| and after Tuesday. 
| On the motion of Mr. GeppIE Pearse, seconded by Mr. Ruopzs, Mr. Philip 
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affairs of the company during the past half year. 

The CHAIRMAN thanked the meeting in the name of his co-directors, and 
reiterated the expression of his hope that the next meeting and its successors 
|} would exhibit more rosperous results, and that while benefiting the public 
| they would benefit themselves. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the auditors, and the meeting separated 








| METROPOLITAN GAS QUESTION. 
MEETING OF METROPOLITAN PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATIVES AND 
PAROCHIAL DELEGATES, 

| A Conference of Metropolitan Parliamentary Representatives and Parochial 
| Delegates took place at the Court House, Marylebone Lane, on Tuesday, the 
| 1lth instant, for the purpose of considering the best steps to be taken upon 

the appointment of the parliamentary committee, as proposed in the House of | 
; Commons by the Honourable Mr. Byng, and agreed upon, to cons ider the | 
| Present state of the metropolitan gas question, 





Dr. BACHHOFFNER occupied the chair, and the conference was attended 
v Lord Ebrington, M.P., Sir B. Hall, Bart., M.P., the Honourable Mr. Byng, 
M.P., Mr. Ayrton, M.P., and Mr. Cox, M.P. Letters apologizing for non | 
attendance owing to other previous pressing appointments were also read 
from Sir C. Napier, M.P., Mr. Williams, M.P., and Mr. Roupell, M.P. 

The parochial delegates included Messrs. D'lffanger, jun., Smy, Maltby, I 


Hodges, Bird, Vesey, Hattersley, Hendry, and Dr. Sayer from St. Marylebone; | 

Messrs, Tomlinson and Young from St. Pancras; Mr. Langham from Padding- | 
ton; Messrs. Beale, Chinnock, Duff, and Geesin from St. James’s; Messrs. | | 
Toleher and Jackson from Wandsworth; Messrs. Grant and Elt, with Mr. || 
Layton (vestry-clerk), from Islington; Mr. Redfern, Newington; Mr. | | 
Collinson, St. George’s, Southwark; Messrs, Jeffree, Wood, and Stratton, | 

Lambeth ; Mr. Kintrea, Camberwell; Mr. Waring, St. Giles’s; Mr. Fitchew, || 
Fulham; Mr. Wilkins, Kensington ; Mr. Godson, St. Margaret’s, Westmin- | 
ster; Messrs, Walker and Fry, Strand District ; and Mr. Hughes, Westminster. | | 

The CHAIRMAN said that he would open the proceedings by calling on the | 
Honourable Mr. Byng to state the result of his application to Parliament for | | 
a committee of inquiry. | 

The Honourable Mr. Byne said that on the previous Friday he moved in | | 
the House of Commons for a select committee, which was acquiesced in by } 
the Home Secretary and granted, it being understood that there should be || 
five members on the committee to represent the interests of the metropolitan | | 
ratepayers and the consumers, five to represent the interests of the various || 
gas companies, and five to represent the Government. He afterwards waited 
upon Mr. Walpole with the names of the five he (the honourable gentleman) | 

roposed should represent the interests of the ratepayers, and they were Mr. | 

ocke, Mr. Roupell, Sir B. Hall, Bart., Sir J. Shelley, Bart., and himself (the | 
Honourable Mr. Byng). (Hear, hear.) He had named those gentlemen as | 
he considered that the representatives should be known in time, so that they | 
might learn the names of the representatives on the other side. (Hear, hear.) | 
He believed that the list of names would be ready by Thursday, when they | 
would be moved for adoption to form the committee. 

Mr. Beare (St. James’s) then observed that the members of Parliament 
and the delegates present no doubt understood the objects the meeting had 
in view: the metropolis had been divided into districts by the various gas 
companies—competition had been entirely destroyed by the retirement of, | 
competing companies from different parishes, leaving a district thereby in the 
hands of one company. This system must inevitably act very prejudicial to 
the ratepayers and gas consumers of the metropolis, and the question was, | 
now that a parliamentary committee had been obtained, how should they (the | 
delegates) proceed in order to lay proper evidence and facts before the com- | 
mittee on the subject? (Hear.) The Marylebone vestry, much to their | 
credit, had been the earliest to take up the matter, and, having called toge- 
ther other parochial representatives, they had been considering the best means 
at their command to neutralize the effects of this monopoly. A number of 


| resolutions had been framed in consequence, which should be considered that 


morning, and, if approved of, they should be at once agreed to, after being 
fully debated and considered. The committee authorized to frame those re- 
solutions had met a few days previously, when it was arranged to lay before 
the committee such evidence as to show that the amalgamation would be pre- 
judicial to the ratepayers of the metropolis, and nothing should be agreed to | 
without a guarantee being obtained from the gas companies that such would 
not be the case. (Hear, hear.) It had been stated that the Government 
would bear the expenses of the inquiry, but the Government would not ; and 
it was, therefore, also a serious matter for consideration who would. (Hear.) 
No doubt the gas companies would go before the committee fully prepared 
with their case, and probably at that period, indeed, they were ready with 
their brief; so that the delegates should see without delay that they were 
likewise prepared, and decide upon the best and most effective mode of deal- 
ing with the affair. (Hear, hear.) He would now simply ask the chairman 
to read the suggestions which had been drawn up for the adoption of the | 
delegates. 1} 

The CHAIRMAN read the following preamble and enactments proposed to 

be adopted and presented to the parliamentary committee :— i | 
PREAMBLE. 

That the gas companies have divided the several parishes in the metropolis into 
districts, and prescribed the mains from which alone the supply for the respective 
parishes shall be taken. 

That the result of this proceeding is that parishes and individual consumers not 
agreeing to the terms and demands of the respective companies may be left without 
gas, and, from all their arrangements being adapted to this mode of illumination, 
without light altogether. 

That the mischievous tendency of such a power is obvious, and its arbitrary exer- 
cise must inflict incalculable injury on public and private interests. 

That the public have no redress except by an alteration in the law. 

That aggressive steps have already been taken by some of the companies both 
against individuals and public bodies. 

That such a monopoly in an article so essential to trade and the common com- 
fort and convenience of life as light, together with its importance in the prevention 
of crime, and affecting as it does the individual and collective interests of this the 
first metropolis in the world, should not be left to the caprice or cupidity of any 
private irresponsible body of men. 

ENACTMENTS PROPOSED. 

That the quality of the gas, as regards its illuminating power, shall be such that 
an argand burner having 15 holes and a 7-inch chimney, consuming 5 cubic feet per 
hour, shall give a light equal to the light of 12 sperm candles of six in the pound, 
burning 120 grains per hour; and that the gas so supplied shall be free from ammo- 
nia, bisulhate of carbon, and sulphuretted hydrogen, or other deteriorating agents. 

That there shall, be maintained a uniform pressure on the service-pipe of not less 
than 10-10ths. 

That the price of Newcastle coal gas per 1000 cubic feet shall not exceed 4s. 6d. 

That each vestry (or one or more vestries or district board or boards may combine 
for the purpose) shall appoint a chemical examiner, who shall, as often as may be 
necessary during the week, examine the quality and pressure of the gas so supplied, 
and shall present a monthly report to the vestry or vestries, or board or boards, 
stating the number of examinations made during the period, and the quality and pres- 
sure of the gas so suppiied. 

That the several companies, if requested by the consumers, shall supply fit and 
proper eters, at a rent charge not exceeding 10 per cent. of the value of the meter 
supplied. 

That the vestry or board shall appoint one or more officers to examine and report 
upon the due working of the public and private meters in the parish or district. 

That, as the supply of gas is a simple debt between the supplier and the r, 
the company shall be bound to supply an in-coming tenant, without let or hindrance 
of any kind whatever, notwithstanding that the former tenant may be indebted to 
the company, and shall also be bound to supply parishes or district boards requiring 
a supply for the public lights. 

That it shall not be lawful for any gas company to charge for the public lamps a} 
higher price per 1000 feet of gas consumed than the lowest price charged to any pri- 
vate consumer; and, if any dispute shall arise between the gas company and any | 
vestry or district board as to price to be charged for the public street lamps, the | 
question in dispute shall be referred to arbitration, the decision of the arbitrator to 
be final and binding on all the parties. | 

That, notwithstanding the previous limitation of price, any company supplying gas | 
equal to 18 sperm candles, burning 120 grains per hour, may demand a price not | 
exceeding 6s. per 10U0 cubic feet for such last-mentioned gas. | 

That whenever any vestry or district board shall require any company to supply any 
portion of their parish or district within the limits of the company’s Act, such com- 
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pany shall be bound to Iay down mains and pipes for the supply of such district, pro- 
vided the vestry or district board shall place and light public lamps at intervals, not 
exceeding 160 yards, along the roads or streets through which such mains are required 
to be 





That power be granted to vestries and district boards to p 


ing either public or private lights. 

The CHAIRMAN then observed that there could be no doubt but that the 
districting had taken place, that a serious monopoly was the consequence, 
and that they were, as the gas consumers, at the mercy of trading com- 
panies. There was nothing to protect the public from such aggressions, and it 
was, therefore, necessary to seek for some law on the subject. (Hear, hear.) 
He believed that 4s. 6d. was quite sufficient for the supply of gas, and there 
could be no objection to the appointment of a competent person to examine 
into the quality of the gas supplied, such a proceeding having been already 
adopted where—for instance, in the City, where Dr. Letheby had been em- 

loyed for that purpose. (Hear.) As to the expenses to be incurred by the 
slagates in the inquiry, they stood at the present time in a peculiar position. 
Hitherto all the expenses had been paid by the Marylebone vestry; but, be- 
fore going to any further expense, he thought that it should be determined 
where the expenses were to come from. (‘*Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 

After some suggestions from various members as to the advisability of 
printing the suggestions made, for distribution amongst the members of the 
a committee and the vestries and district boards, and the manner 
of meeting the consequent expense, ? 

Mr. BEALE remarked that he would be glad to learn from Sir Benjamin 
Hall his views as to the manner in which evidence should be laid before the 
committee. (Hear, hear. 

Sir B. Haut then said that his honourable friend the member for Middlesex 
had already stated that he had obtained a committee tc consider the question 
brought under their notice that day, and he had also explained the mode in 
| which that committee was to be constituted—viz., by five representatives for the 
metropolitan ratepayers’ interests, five representatives for the gas companies, 
and five other representatives who might be considered as not peculiarly in- 
terested either for the metropolitan ratepayers or the gas companies. In the 
first place, he thought it would be well to have the resolutions as proposed 
printed and sent to every member of the commitiee. He would then go fur- 
ther. As the various gas companies were under various Acts of Parliament, 
he considered that it would be advisable for the delegates to obtain an 
analysis of each Act, point out how they agreed or disagreed with one 
another, and lay this information before the committee. In the Imperial Gas 
Company’s Act he remembered a clause of a very beneficial character had 
been inserted which it might be advisable to make part of a general statute ; 
and this, with other such matters condensed from various Acts, might be em- 
bodied in a public measure, and as suggestions be laid before the committee. 
By this being done, the committee would be in possession of not only the views 
held by the delegates, but likewise the views of the Legislature in the various 
Acts passed on the subject. (Hear, hear.) This done, it would be next their 
(the delegates’) duty to procure competent persons, and those well versed in 
the whole subject, to give evidence before the committee as to the various 
districts,—how they were affected by the combination, how the gas was sup- 
plied, and all the information necessary. It was already known that the 
metropolis was divided into districts: therefore let them, to obtain this evi- 
dence from each district, say here is A district, and so on; how from this 
district they ought to have evidenceas tothe supply of gas before the parcelling 
out into districts; see if the district was damnified by such arrangement, and 
if not, how far the ratepayers would be injured by the amalgamation of the 
gas companies. This information placed before the committee with respect 
to each particular district, would be amply sufficient to prove how the matter 
at present stood. In the first ea the committee would learn how the me- 
tropolis was parcelled out by the companies; secondly, how each district was 
likely to be damnified by such parcelling out, and the conduct of the companies 
before and after the amalgamation ; and the committee would thus see how the 
case lay, and be enabled to see whether a new measure was required, whether 
the subject should be dealt with under the Gas- W orks Clauses Act, 1847—an Act 
which he (Sir B, Hall) believed had proved so beneficial in the metropolis. 
(Hear.) He could say for himself and his honourable friend (Mr. Byng) that 
they would give their strict attention to the question, and they would pro- 
mise to examine well into the whole case; and he trusted the committee 
would come to a decision which would be fair to the metropolitan ratepayers 
| as also to those who supplied the gas, thus doing justice to both sides and 
| giving general satisfaction to all concerned. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord EsRINGTON remarked that he had not much to add to the clear sug- 
gestions of his right honourable friend, but while they (the delegates) were 
getting up their case and analyzing the various Acts of Parliament relating 
to the metropolis, he thought that they might go further, and obtain copies 
of the Acts governing provincial towns, from which many good suggestions 
might be drawn. (Hear.) The resolutions as laid before the meeting were 
|in his (Lord Ebrington’s) opinion very clear, much to the purpose, and ably 


| drawn up. Atthbe same time the delegates would no doubt agree with him 


| that, while doing all they could to prevent the public being injured by a 
|monopoly, yet they would not assist competition against capital, for that in 
|its turn generally ended in combination. (‘* Hear,” and dissent.) 
| Mr. Kinrrea (Camberwell) observed that the suggestions thrown out by 
|the noble lord as to the perusal of those Acts governing provincial towns 
were highly important, and much good would probably arise by inserting in 
any measure for the metropolis certain clauses contained therein, but he was 
quite sure that it would not be for the advantage cf the public that they 
|should refuse the formation of new companies and a spirit of competi- 
|tion. (Hear, hear. 
| Lord Esrincton added that it was a well-known fact, with respect to 
railway and other large companies who began with competition, that they 
|ended in combination. (Hear.) 
| Mr. Curynock (St. James’s) considered that the meeting were entering 
, too much into details at that period. (Hear.) The great question now to 
inquire into was as to the expenses. (Hear, hear.) The delegates present 
were prepared to recommend to their respective vestrics anything on this 
point, for the expenses incurred would be an important feature in the pro- 
gress of the inquiry. They were indebted to their respected representative 
| (Sir B. Hall) for his explanation as to the mode in which the inquiry should 
| be pursued, but they must go further than this mode as chalked out. When 
|| they had to engage evidence of a scientific character, in whic : scientific men 
would have to attend and give evidence day by day in the House of Commons, 
| they could not retain such parties without paying their expenses. (Hear.) 
|| Therefore, the first and important question was, were they prepared to bear 
| such expenses? The inquiry was an exceedingly important one, and 
| he (Mr. Chinnock) was prepared to recommend to his vestry to bear a 
| portion of the expense. (Hear, hear.) The investigation was so important, 
that he considered such expense should be incurred in order to bring it to a 
|| proper issue ; but the question of how the expenses were to be paid should 
|| be decided before they entered at all upon the inquiry. The details of the 
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mains and works of any gas company, or to erect any works for the purpose of light- - 





inquiry had been widely ee, et until the question of costs was de- 
cided they were entirely in the d s 

Sir B. said that this was not the question for them (the members of 
Parliament), but for the parochial delegates — ; and before they entered 
further into this matter, as he and his honourable friends were about retir- 
ing, he would wish to make another suggestion. Ithad been stated that there 
were to be five representatives for the metropolitan ratepayers’ interests on 
the committee, and he had arranged with his honourable friend (Mr. Byng 
as regarded the collecting evidence from the several districts; that he, wi 
his honourable friend, were to take under their ial consideration ae 
the Tower Hamlets, and the borough of Marylebone; Sir John Shelley wo d 
then have Westminster, Mr. Roupell Lambeth, and so forth; and thus they 
would be enabled to obtain the clearest evidence of the state of each district, 
and be in a position to deal better with the whole. (Hear, hear.) Sir B. 
Hall then added, in conclusion, that he was prepared, with his honourable 
friend, to receive any evidence or facts regarding the districts they had taken 
under their charge; and the other members representing the metropolitan 
interests would receive all information touching the respective districts they | 
had allotted to them. , 

Mr. Ayrton, M.P., said that, with regard to the expenses of the inquiry, 
according to the usages of Parliament, a clause would of necessity be intro- 
duced into any measure that might be passed for the payment of all the ex- 
penses incurred, and these no doubt would have to be borne by all the 
parishes in the metropolis, unless Marylebone was prepared to pay the same 
out of the rates of that parish. (A laugh, and cries of “No, no.) Sir B. | 
Hall said ‘* No, no,” but it was always the case that a clause was inserted for | 
meeting the expenses. Now, there was noparish or district, according to the | 
Acts of Parliament governing them, with the exception of the City of | 
London, by which they could promise to pay such costs out of the rates. 
They must, therefore, go forward to Parliament with some arrangement for | 
the payment of the expenses, and, as he supposed the payment would be out 
of some rates, he presumed it would be out of the rates of the metropolis, or, | 
at least, out of the rates of those parishes which took the responsibility of the | 
inquiry in the first place. At the same time, with regard to this subject, he | 
hoped the funds set apart for the purpose would be placed under proper con- | 
trol, and this could be effected by placing the matter in the hands of the | 
yep wren Board of Works, who —— the whole metropolis. They 
(the Metropolitan Board) were elected as the representatives of the metro-| 
politan ratepayers by the ratepayers themselves, and they should conduct the | 
inquiry, and, in fact, provide the funds ; but, if such an arrangement was not 
come to, the parishes should see that the funds collected to “poy the expenses 
were properly superintended in the committee. (Hear.) He only wished, in 
conclusion, to remark that it appeared to him a very inconvenient arrange- | 
ment to allocate various parts of the metropolis to certain members, as sug- 
gested by his honourable friends. It would be much better, instead of having | 
such a division, for Mr. Byng to take one part and Sir B, Hall the other. 
Thus much trouble and time would be saved, as the evidence could be called , 
by one instead of several individuals, and parties would not be confused as to 
who they had to go to. The honourable gentleman then added, he presumed | 
that they (the members of Parliament) were not going to sanction or adopt | 
the resolutions as proposed, but merely attended to hear them read, because | 
(Hear he ~ might be placed in an inconvenient position in the committee. 

ear, hear. 

Mr. Kintrea suggested that, as Mr. Williams was the senior member for 
Lambeth, he should be made to represent that district instead of Mr. Roupell. | 
He (Mr. Kintrea) had met Mr. Roupell, who was anxious that such should be 
the case. og | 

The Hon. Mr. Byne . + that he should be glad to substitute Mr. Wil- 
liams for Mr. Roupell. He had not spoken to either gentleman before mak- 
ing the proposition to Sir B. Hall on the subject. 

Sir B. Haxu further observed that the costs and expenses of the inquiry 
would be paid by order of the committee. It was only the case with regard 
to private bills that a clause was inserted with regard to the payment of ex- 
penses. (Hear.) It was the case with regard to the Settled Estates Bill, but 
he was not aware that such clauses were inserted in all bills, as stated by his 
honourable friend Mr. Ayrton—at least he knew of no such clause in public | 
bills. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. AyRrTOoN considered this a local and private bill between the metropolis 
and the gas companies. Such bills as applying to Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other large towns were partly private and partly public bills; and it would 
be found that clauses were inserted in all of them for the payment of the ex- | 
penses incurred. Therefore, as this measure would only concern the metro- 
polis, which was in the same position as Liverpool and Manchester—although, 
perhaps, somewhat larger—it would be found that the expenses would have 
to be paid by the metropolitan ratepayers. 

Sir B. Haut said his honourable friend would find that if a private bill was 
gazetted according to the orders of the House, then a clause was inserted de- 
termining the expenses ; but if it was a public bill, nothing of the kind took 
place. (Hear, hear.) 

The honourable members here retired. } 

Mr. Grestn (St. James’s) then urged that the resolutions as proposed | 
should be immediately printed for the consideration and information of all 
interested. It had been said that difliculties would arise as to the payment 
of expenses, but he did not think there was much to be feared on this point, 
for in the great question with regard to the repeal of the corn laws and other 
public measures, the public were always 7 to contribute their fair share 
towards the expenses. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he moved that the reso- 
lutions as presented to the delegates should be printed forthwith. | 

Mr. Brrp seconded the motion. | 

The CHarrMAN said that he looked upon this as a public measure, and’ | 
having obtained a parliamentary committee, if funds were required he was | 
willing to commence a subscription. | 

Mr. Brae remarked that if they relied on private subscriptions they would 
be relying on a broken reed. (Hear, hear.) They (the delegates) were either 
representatives or not, and if they were representatives they were authorized 
to act as such. (Hear.) The gas companies were ready to negotiate, to meet 
them half way ; and why, at such a juncture, should they look timid and ask 
others to do that which they could do themselves? He would work heart and 
hand with them as public representatives, but if they came down to private | 
individuals he would have nothing more to do with them. (Hear, hear.) Let 
there be no vacillation with respect to the approaching committee. Here 
was a public question, and let it rest as it did at present; go steadily forward, 
step by step, instead of jumping at conclusions and being frightened at a 
matter of cost. (Hear.) Let them exhibit dignified conduct as representa- | 
tives,Zor let them be nobodies. (‘ Hear,’”’ and a laugh.) . Let such men as 
Dr. Bachhoffner and Mr. Hughes be called on the committee as witnesses, 
and beyond this evidence, talking of a matter of expense, very little would 
have to be incurred, and their cause would meet with a triumphant result. | 
(Hear, hear.) | 
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The printing of the resolutions having been agreed to, 
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Mr. Hucues then moved, as an addition to the resolutions, ‘‘ That an en- 
actment, similar to section 17 of the 15th and 16th Vict., cap. 84, ‘The Me- 
tropolitan Water Supply Act, 1852,’ be imposed on the companies, to oblige 
them rag a map of their mains and pipes for the inspection of all persons 
interested.” 

Mr. Gopson seconded the proposition, which was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Beate then moved the following resolutions :—‘ That the Mary- 
lebone vestry be requested to communicate with the vestries and dis- 
trict boards, and invite their contribution of the sum of £10 towards 
the expenses of an inquiry into the existing means and regulations for 
supplying gas for the public lighting. That one or more members from 
each parish or district in a borough or county form a committee to confer 
with the member of Parliament having the district in charge (one of whom 
shall act as secretary) as to the evidence to be adduced. That a committee 
of ten be appointed, as managers, to conduct this inquiry on the part of the 
delegates, to communicate with all other committees, and to take all such 
steps as may be requisite to conduct the inquiry : all expenses to be limited 
to the amounts received from parishes; and that such managers consist of 
Messrs. Bachhoffner, Young, Elt, Kintrea, Hattersley, Stretton, Fitchew, 
Jackson, Hodges, and Stedall.’’ 

The resolutions, having been duly seconded, were unanimously adopted. 

Messrs. Beale and Hughes were then appointed honorary secretaries to the 
committee of management, to whom, it was arranged, any communication 
bearing on the subject of the evidence to be adduced before the committee of 
the House of Commons should be addressed—viz., to Mr. James Beale, 209, 
Piccadilly, or Mr. Samuel Hughes, 14, Park Street, Westminster. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Gas Exrtosion.—On Tuesday morning, the 18th, an explosion of gas oc- 
curred at the mansion, 6, Charlcot Terrace, Regent’s Park. The report was 
like the discharge of a large piece of ordnance, and aroused the whole neigh- 
bourhood. About seven o’clock the housemaid, Ezuba Mills, went into the 
drawing-room with a lighted candle for the purpose of lighting the fire. It 
appears, however, that the chandelier had not been properly turned off, and 
during the night the gas had escaped and filled the room. On the entry of 
the young woman with the light it exploded with terrific force, blowing out 
the windows, and destroying the mirrors and costly ornaments of the room. 
Several of the servants hastened up-stairs, and found the housemaid lying 
insensible, with her clothes cn fire. She was removed to University College 
Hospital, fearfully burnt about the head, face, and breast. Two of the other 
servants were also severely burnt in extinguishing the unfortunate sufferer’s 
burning clothing. 

Tue AusTRALIAN Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders in this company was held on February the 17th, when a dividend was 
declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 5 per cent. 
per annum. It was also resolved to increase the capitai by the creation of 
| 2250 new shares, to be allotted to the proprietors at par, and in the proportion 
| of one new share for five old shares. This has had the effect of causing some 








inquiry for these sheres, which have always been a favourite investment, and 
they have consequently advanced to £12 per share, £6 paid ex dividend, the 
new given in, 


| consequence confirmed the rate. | 


METROPOLITAN Boarp or Works.—A meeting of the board was held on 
Friday last to take into consideration the report prepared by Mesers, Bidder, 
Hawksley, and Bazalgette on the main drainage of the metropolis. Mr. 

e had given notice of motions to reject the report:—Ist, on account of 
the chemical and hygienic absurdities it propounded ; 2nd, on the ground of 
the great dangers to the metropolis the adoption of the plan recommended by 
the report would incur; 3rd, on account of the engineering blunders the 
report set forth; and, 4th, on the ground that the plan proposed would be in 
violation of the Act under which the board was constituted. The motions on 
the first three grounds were negatived by large majorities. It was then 
agreed that Mr. Carpmael should take precedence of Mr. Leslie’s remaining 
motions by moving (according to perl that the report be received, adopted, 
and submitted to the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings for his approval. Mr. Carpmael thereupon moved that the further 
consideration of the report be adjourned till Wednesday, the 2nd of June, 
which was agreed to. 


| 
Tue Ratine or Water-Works.—On Tuesday, the Huddersfield Bench | 
| 











were occupied for a couple of hours in examining the question of the rating | 
of the Bilberry reservoir to the parish of Austonley. This reservoir—the || 
scene some years since of the calamity known as the Holmfirth flood—forms | 
one of three reservoirs under the same management, and the directors of the | 
Holme reservoirs, unable to test the question of their liability to be rated at | 
all, pursued the next course open to them in this court, of appealing against | 
the amount in which their property was assessed. The rateable value was 
fixed by the overseers of Austonley at £100, a sum declared by them to be rather 
an approximate than a full value; the directors, on the other hand, contend- 
ing that they had, after their annual disbursements were made, no income | 
whatever, but that the very last year involved them in a deficiency of £60. | 
For the appellants, Mr. Shaw, barrister, of Wakefield, appeared ; and for the | 
respondents, Mr. Floyd. Mr. Crowther was called on the part of the over- || 
seers, and he stated the assessment as very much below the value, adding that | | 
it could not be continued in future years at that rate, in justice to the township. | | 
Incross-examination he admitted that he was ignorant of the annual expenditure | | 
of the directors, and drew his inferences from the income and the reasonable cost | 
of repairs in similar undertakings.—Mr. Littlewood was called for the direc- | 
tors, and stated the total revenue of the three reservoirs to be £1537. 5s. 234., | 
which, deducting exemptions from unoccupied mills, &c., £55. 3s. 4}d., left 
a net revenue of £1482. 1s. 10d. The cost of management, on the | 
other hand, was £120. 7s. 1d.; the payment for interest on mortgage, || 
£1322. 5s.; the reserve-fund, £100; making an expenditure of £1542. 12s. 1d.; | 
thus leaving a balance against the directors of £60. 10s. 3d.—Mr. Shaw con- | | 
tended this was no beneficial occupation, and that therefore the directors | 
were not liable-—Mr. Floyd argued that payment of interest was not ordinary 
expenditure, and cited the cases of the Longwood and Marsden reservoirs as 
both chargeable to the rates. Mr. Shaw urged the application of the Special 
Act, which determined the payment of interest from income; and Mr. Floyd || 
replied by remarking that the Act contained no clause of exemption.—After | | 
a very attentive consideration of the case, the magistrates decided that the 
interest could scarcely be classed as an item of ordinary expenditure, and in 
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LESMAHAGO GAS COAL: 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 


of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of TYNe. 
Gas-Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
pared to ship the best quality of the above well-known 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them | works. 


richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
‘Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 


| 

akan AT SS CN } 

IGHTON MOOR GAS COALS—| CHARLES BOTTEN and SON, | 
Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- | METER-MAKERS, | 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW | ENGINEERS AND 7\I 
NESBIT, EIGHTON Moor OFFICE, NEWCASTLE-UPON- | 


These coals are well known as among the | CLERKENWELL, LONDON (E. C.). | 


CRAWFORD PASSAGE, RAY STREET, 


Manufacturers of Station and Patent Protector Con- | 


sumers’ Meters, Patent Slide-Valves, Gas-Fittings, 





at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 
required, 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 


1, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London, 
Shipping Agent for Glasgow: 

MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
159, West GEORGE STREET. 

















GAS-WORKS MOR LEASED bY’ VALUED, | all Water-Fittings. 


GEORGE WALCOTT, 


and Ce., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J.H.Jones, | GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, H 
BEAUMARIS GAS-WORKS, ANGLESEA, 
who has erected twenty Gas-Works during the last 

four years, all of which are giving satisfaction. 
London Office, 24, Abchurch Lane, City. 


Pipes, &c. 
o, High-pressure Cocks, Hydrants, Closets, and | 
| 


| 
| 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON Quay, 
| NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and every | 
description of Fire Clay Goods. | 
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WILLIAM RYDER, 

RENERAL MINERAL AND METAL AGENT AND MERCHANT, 
4, DEAN STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
is prepared to supply Gas and Water Companies with 
Apparatus and Appliances of every description, in- 
cluding Cast and Wrought Iron Goods, Coals, Fire- 

Bricks, Retorts, &c. &c. 
Any communications addressed to him as above shall 
have prompt attention. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


J. W. GRAZEBROOK, 

75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 
Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies 
having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. 
And Companies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 


apply. 

PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
on Shortest Notice. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS, 
CONTRACTS TAKEN. 











JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 


ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE Inon WorKS, 
| CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


ROBERT MACLAREN & CO., 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
an improved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron ‘Tube Makers. 

THE COUNTY AND GENERAL 
GAS CONSUMERS’ 
COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital, £50,000 (with power to increase), 

In 10,000 Shares of £5 each; Deposit of 5s. per Share 
on application, and 15s. per Share on allotment. 

Five per Cent. interest will be allowed on all sums 

aid in advance on cal!s. 

Established for the purpose of lighting with Gas 
Provincial Towns, Villages, and new localities, either 
by the erection of new Works, or by purchasing or 
leasing such existing Works as may be obtained on 
fair terms. 

The Company are now in active operation, and sup- 
plying Gas at Pater, Pembroke, and Northfleet, and 
are engaged erecting Works at Walton-on-Thames. 
Negotiations are also in progress for the acquisition of 
several other existing works. 

Applications for Shares, Prospectuses, &c., to be 
made at the Offices of the Company, 76, King William 
Street, CITY. 


(AST .TRON Retorts, Socket Pines, 


with Syphons and all requisite Connexions, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street .aa:s. 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging ana 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas- Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground Street, 
N. 


sUe 
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TO IRONFOUNDERS AND OTHERS. 
[HE Directors of t-e Tunbridge 


WELLS GA3 COMPANY will be prepared, on 
Friday, the 28th inst.,to receive TENDERS at per 
Ton for the supply of from Thirty to Fifty Best Cold- 
Blast BD RETORTS, to be delivered at the Brick- 
layers’ Arms Station of the South-Eastern Railway, as 
required, during the ensuing six months. The de- 
scription of Iron to be stated in the Tender. 

Tenders to be sent to the Office of the Company, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, by Six o’Clock, Pp.M., on Friday, 
the 28th inst., marked ** Tender,” and addressed to 
the Secretary, of whom any further particulars can be 
obtained, 

The Directors reserve to themselves the power to re- 
ject any Tender. y order, 

Joun Reap, Secretary. 

Tunbridge Wells, May 13, 1858. 





TO COAL MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


[HE Directors of the Tunbridge 
WELLS GAS COMPANY will be prepared, on 
Friday, the 28th iust., to receive TENDERS at per 
Ton he parties willing to supply and deliver 2000 
Tons of HARVEY-MAIN GAS COALS, either into 
their Stores, Tunbridge Wells, or into the South- 
Eastern Railway Company’s Trucks at Whitstable, in 
the following manner :— 
500 Tons by July ! next. 
400 during October. 


250 5 » November. 
250 ,, »» December. 
300, »» January, 1859. 


300 «Cy, x» March, 1859. 
But the Directors shall have full power to postpone 
for a month in each or every case the four last-named 
periods, 

Tenders to be sent to the Office of the Company, 
TuUNBRIDGE WELLS, by Six o’Clock, P.M., on Friday, 
the 28th inst., marked “ Tender,” and addressed to 
the Secretary, of whom any further particulars may be 
known. 

The Company reserve to themselves the power to 
reject any Tender. y order, 

JouN Reap, Secretary. 

Tunbridge Wells, May 13, 1858. 





OUTH ESSEX Gas-Works for Sale. 
In Chancery.—The Official Liquidator for Wind- 
ing up this Company is directed to dispose by PRI- 








VATE CONTRACT of the Gas-Works, Plant, &c., | 
and is prepared to receive other offers before submit- | 
ting for the approval of the Vice-Chancellor those | 


already made, 

The fullest particulars, with Copy, Plan of the Mains, 
&c., may be obtained on application as below. The 
Mains consist of about 14,522 yards. ‘The Gas-Rental 
has gradually but rapidly increased, and now yields 
£1100 per year, and is capable of great augmentation. 
The business is thoroughly established. Ihe Works, 
Mains, Gasometers, and other Plant cost upwards of 
£7500. 

For further particulars apply to GEorce Broom, 
Esq., the Official Liquidator, 35, Coleman Street, City ; 
or to RoBERT PEcKuaM, Esq,., Solicitor, 4, Serjeant’s 
Inn, FLEET STREET. 


JOHN ROGERSON and CO, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE anp MIDDLESBRO’- 
ON-TEES. 





Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 
all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas-Works. 
Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 


| bility. 





TO THE GAS COMPANIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT: 


ANNEL AND COAL FOR GAS 
PURPOSES.—Fifteen years’ connexion with one 

of the largest Gas Concerns in England, enables us 
from practical experience to certify that the CANNEL 
and COAL we offer are those best suited for Gas pur- 

OSES. 

° On application, we shall have much pleasure in for- 
warding our Tabulated Statements of Analyses, with 
Prices and Terms; also References as to respecta- 


All Contract Orders have our careful and best 
attention, 

EMANUEL TURNER and Co., Exporters of Caanel 
and Coal, 34, Castle Street, LIVERPOOL. 


CYRUS HANSON, 
HENLLIS WORKS, 
NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, &c. 
SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
@ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 


tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


WILLIAM STEPHENSON & SON, 


THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS oF EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 
FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES 
&c. &e. 

LONDON OFFICES: 
qo, X'NG WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

A wore stock of Fire-Clay Goods always on hand in 
Leneon, at the lowest wharf prices, at Messrs. 
Cuaist:2 and Co.’s Wharf,64, Bankside, SourHwark. 


RICHARDSON and CO., 
ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, 
TUNNEL FOUNDRY axp SPRING GARDEN | 








IRON-WORKS, 
DUDLEY, near BIRMINGHAM, | 
Manufacturers of Gas and Water Apparatus, Steam- 


Engine Boilers, Single and Double Gasholders, Tanks, 
Bridges, Boats, Roofs, Valves, &c. 





THE PURIFYING-HOUSE SUPERSEDED. 


R. LAMING (Inventor of the 


Revivified Oxide of Iron Purification) has the | 
satisfaction to announce that Gas may now be purified 
in a manner that combines unusual commercial ad- 
vantages with all the possible requirements of the | 
sanitary officer and the public. All that need be said 
to call attention to the new process is, that instead of 
the purifying-house, two vessels of small area, placed | 
after the condenser, suffice; that these vessels never | 
have the least communication with the atmosphere ; | | 
and that neither lime, oxide, nor any other substance | 
foreign to the gas itself is brought into contact with 
it. Gas engineers will perceive among the advantages 
thus offered, economy in roem, labour, and materials; 
impossibility of nui ; and total absence of injury | 
to the illuminating power. 

Particulars by addressing R1IcHARD LaMING, 118, | 
FENCHURCH STREET. 














CROSLEY & CO, 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


I 
| 
| 









































c 











Mr. King, of Liverpool. 








Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, 
of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. 
Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENTAL METERS, GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MIN 


SOLE LICENCEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
W. CROSLEY’S AND CROSLEY AND GOLDSMITH’S | 
PATENT STANDARD SELF-ADJUSTING AND COMPENSATING GAS-METERS, 


By which the True Water-Line is constantly maintained, and accuracy of measurement at all times secured. SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF THEM HAVE BEEN FIXED, AND 
ARB NOW AT WORK, and numerous Testimonials from eminent Gas Engineers, expressive of their approbation of them, may be seen at the Manufacturers’. 
for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to supply the special requirements 


UTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &c. &c., similar to those used by 


_C. and Co. continue to manufacture ordinary WET METERS of the very best description, Mr. W. Crosley having been for many years the principal and confidential 
assistant of his relative, the late Mr. Samuel Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, up to the time of his deceaee, in which capacity he communicated to W. C. the secret 
of the mixture of the metals which has rendered the Crosley Meter so durable and superior to ali others, as is evidenced by a large number of them being sti)) at work | 
after having stood the test of nearly a quarter of a century’s use. a 





























— 
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FIRE-CLAY GA RETORTS. 





— aoe 





ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 








THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHRD INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, Of any in the Kingdom, From the peculiar 
composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing 
a and the adhesion of carbon to their interior service. 

‘0 meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 
re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House. 


THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 
For EXPORT from the Ports of HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 


WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 


FIRECLAY RETORTS 





Near Leeds. 





FOUNTAIN 


W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY, 
beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
CRACKS and the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 
Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 


London Agents, CHADWICK and AKEROYD, Willington Stone Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin. 


-B.—£aport orders continue to have prompt attention. 





FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 





MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 
JOHN VICKARY 





metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to | 


destroyed and entirely past repair. 
J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 
cannot happen in the above improvement. 

J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 
up to the present time. 
. The A ote strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c. 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices., 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 
WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 


LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 








begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas | | 
Companies and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a| | 


answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 








| 
| 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, | 


To meet the increasinz demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged ; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 





FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 
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‘+S, OLIFF’S 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &c. 









WHARF KM 





Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Newton, Agent for the District, 13, 
Westbourne Terrace, BARNSBURY PARK (N.). 

N.B.—A few Retorts of each size, and a large stock 
|of Bricks and Lumps, always on hand at the above 
Wharf, 








GEORGE ANDERSON, 
GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (E.C.). 
DIRECT-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 


supplied either with or without Steam-Engines and 
Boilers. 


FOUR-WAY DIAPHRAGM VALVES, 
one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
|| nary Valves, as applied to Purifiers, or in shutting off 
and passing Station-Meters, Governors, or other ap- 
| paratus, while the Connecting-Pipes are also much 


simplified. 
| RETORT SETTINGS, 
designed to be heated by Tar alone, and with a total 
absence of Smoke. 
| Illustrated circulars, giving references and every in- 
formation, may be obtained on application as above. 


| WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &e. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
| Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 


| WHITEHOUSE and C0O., 

| BOILER & GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 

WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 

of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 

they manufacture, both in respect of the :ronemployed, 

and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 

















proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the | 


most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 


the principal of thelarge Gas Companies of the kingdom, | 


Orders promptly executed. 


NOW READY 


| J 
OL. VI. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1857, price 2ls., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols, II., III, 
LV., and V. are still on sale, 
W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 











BRYAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved | 


GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from lls. 6d, to lds. 6d. 
per inch diameter. 
BryAN DONKIN and Co., 
Engineers, near Grange Road, BERMONDSEY. 





NOTICE.—INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 


RICKMER’S Patent Metallic Pack- 


ING for Steam-Engines, Pistons, Piston-Rod 
Stuffing-Loxes, Pumps, &c.—Notice is hereby given 
that a perpetual Injunction of the High Court of Chan- 
cery has been obtained by Messrs. OASTLER and 
PALMER, trading under the Firm of ALEX, ROSS 
and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, against Messrs. 
LITTLE and CHAMBERS, of Manchester, to restrain 
them from further infringing the above Patent; and 
that the above Packing can only be obtained of Messrs. 
ALEX. ROSS and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, 
LONDON (the Proprietors of the Patent), or by their 
authorised Agents, 

| MILL BANDS, HOSE PIPES, & FIRE BUCKETS 
made to order from the best-selected Oak-Bark ‘Tanned 
Leather. 

| Prices Current to be had on application. 


| WALTER MABON, Engineer, 





ARDWICK IRON Works, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the manufacture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. hasan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 

| and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 

| 10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates farnished. 

WROL GH and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufae- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPE> and VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 
to 48 inches bore, 














BEST 





BROWN AND MA 


CHEAPEST SLUICE-COCK, 





ry 





Y’S PATENT. 


Above 3-inch diameter, price 10s. per inch. Brass face, 6d. per inch extra. 
Can be taken to pieces without being removed from the line of Piping. 


NORTH WILTS FOUNDRY, DEVIZES. 
Wholesale Agents, Messrs. S. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., 


_ Where a Sample may be seen. = 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO., 


(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to the manufacture of GAS-METERS, they continue the manufacture 
of METERS for MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &c., commenced, under Patent in 1849, by the late Mr. 


William Parkinson. 


These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument in the 


registration of the fluids passing through them. 








By Royal Letters Patent. 
vA $32 “ie 





PATENT EQUITABLE GAS-METER 
is the most effective preventive of fraud by * tilting,” 
and is as simple in construction as the common meter. 

Manufactured only by 


. COWAN, 
60, BUCCLEUCH STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 








JOSEPH BCULTON, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS, 

No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of Noel, Coppice-row, 

LONDON. 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every destription 
of Gas Apparatus. 


HARRIS AND PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS GAS RETORTS &C, 
AMBLECOTE Fire CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 


BUTTERFIELD and DEMPSTER, 
GAS ENGINEERS, & CONTRACTORS 
FOR THE 


Erection of New and Repairs of Gas-Works, 
NEW ROAD, ELLAND, anp 15, HOLDEN 
STREET, HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 

Beg most respectfully to call the attention of Gas 
Companies and Gas Proprietors to their DOUBLE- 
GROVED FIRE-BRICK OVENS, now so extensively 
used in many of our large Gas-Works, and giving uni- 
versal satisfaction, many of which have been at work 
for the last 14 years, and are still in good working 
order. Their capabilities of being heated to a more 
intense heat than iron, and the small annual cost for 
repairs, make them an article better adapted to Gas 
Companies and Proprietors than any other at present 
before them. The great saving in labour attending the 
use of our Ovens in the manufacture of Gas has made 
them more general in many of the large Gas-Works, 

they particularly recommending themselves. 


No. l—1 ft. 6 in. wide, any length, 





No. 2—3 ft. wide do. 
No. 2—4 ft. wide do. 
No. 4—5 ft. wide do. 


No. 5—Set of three to one Fire, viz.—one 4 ft. wide 
at the top, and 15 in. each side of Furnace, 
No. 6—Set of three to one Fire, viz.—one 5 feet, and 
one 18 in, each side of Furnace. 
Tron and Fire-Clay Retorts set on the most improved 
prificiple. 

Cast-Iron Retorts, Condensers, Purifiers, all sizes, 
Hydraulic Centre-Valves, for working two, three, or 
four Purifiers alternately. 

Gas Governors, Cast-Iron Pipes, and every description 
of Gas Castings at the cheapest possible prices. 


Plans and Specifications prepared for every | 


description of Apparatus in the Manufac- 
ture and Distribution of Gas. 
Testimonials and References forwarded on application. 


} 
eg) 
| J ONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- | 

s SIDE, has long been known to sell the | 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house | 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Kends, Branches | 
and Tees, Syphons, Lamp-posts, Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and | 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw-| 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark | 
Iron Bridge. | 


ALFRED PENNY, 
ENGINEER, | 

WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. | 


Mr. Penny begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the | 
alteration of existing, works; and that he may be con-| 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Cold- 
blast Retorts, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iron 
Borings, &c. &c., and all the necessary Castings used 
in Gas and Water-Works. 

*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch, | 


BENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun., 


DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS,| 
Near DUDLEY, 
Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 
Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., to any size | 
or shape required. 
PIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
TO MopksL OR DRAWING. 

B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England. | 
References given, if required. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-RoAD, CITY¥-ROAD, 




















ON ° | 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, | 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, | 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best | 
materials and workmanship, 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 

283, BELL Barn Roan, | 
BIRMINGHAM, | 

(Established 1830), | 

Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- | 
nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER, | 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- | 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly. | 


BIETLEY IRON WORKS, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURH 





| 
ae 
} 


Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
Office in London, Mr, E, M. PERKINs, 78, Lombard | 
Street. 


| 
PADDON AND FORD, | 
| 





PATENT GAS-METER & APPARATUS WORKS, | 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, | 
Manufacturers of Wetand Dry Gas METERS,STATION | 
METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, | 
| LANTERNS, &c. Xe, | 
; s for the erection or alteration of Gas-| 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
‘ in Gas-Works supplied. 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
5S, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Di it to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrne, 3s. per Ounce. 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £5. 5s., 
INVENTED BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 


REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., | F. & C. OSLER, 
ere gape u, OXFORD STREET, LokDON: 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, s Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 
that they Keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 


in general use in Gas and Water Works, including | 

best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes | 
ae in eres a — Syyhens, Lamp Ualeans (Made from ‘* REGISTERED” DesiIGNs), with GLass Brancugs, &c.; suitable 
N BOndere for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, | for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
Cylinders, and all irreular castines, will have immedi. private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLER to direct their particular atten- 
bo attention 8 88s | tion to the manufacture of this class of articles—which, with a view to their 
@ » general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 

a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATZ 
ON THE Lowest TERMS. 


LL’S 
D 


DRY GAS-METER, 











CHARLES HORSLEY, Agent. 
C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c.; also civi] engineering , 
in general, { 
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PATENT IM 


NEW VALVE. OLD VALVE. 




















FACTORY—Blundell Street, near the Railway Station, Caledonian Road, N. 
OFFICES—10, Coleman Street, City, E.C 





Messrs. Crouz, Rar, and Co. beg to call the attention of Gas Companies to their Improvements in Dry Gas-Meters, 
which secure a steady light under all circumstances. 
In forming the Valve-Seat of the Dry Gas-Meter it has hitherto been usual for the Bars to be equal in width to the 


lates, and, during part of the motion of the Valve, partially closes the passage, thereby causing an oscillation in the lights. 

An Improvement in the Manufacture now introduced and patented by Mr. Crout consists of very considerably reducing 
the width of the Surfaces or Bars, as in the drawing of the New Valve, retaining only such width of bar as is necessary to 
secure correct measurement. 

Another Improvement consists in the mode used of mixing and amalgamating the various proportions of Metals for the 
Valve, always taking care that the Valve-Seat shall be of an alloy considerably different to that of the Valve-Cover, by which 
the friction of the surfaces is materially lessened. 

These Improvements remove at onee any liability to unsteadiness of light, and at the same time secure (from the Valve, 
working more evenly) a greater certainty of accurate registration. | 


| 
| 


HULETT AND CO.,, 55 ann 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS' METER, 

Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas-Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas-Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 

GAS CHANDELIERS GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, 
AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS. 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
, . _D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, ’ 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 














Londen: Printed by Witt1am Bovenron Kuna, (at the office of Joseph Clayton, 17, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street) 3 and | published by him at No, 11, Bott Court, 
Fleet Street, in the City of London.—Tuesday, May 25, 1858, 











openings ; but, by the extent of the surfaces thus brought into contact with the Valve or Cover, it is found that fluid accumu- |) 
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